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PREFACE. 


When Locke prepared an Interlinear trans- 
lation “ for the help of those that have a mind to 
understand Latin Books/" he did not mean that 
the aid of grammar was to be despised, but merely 
that the young student should never be disgusted 
by formal rules of grammar, before he had acquired 
some interest in the object of his studies. He 
says expressly — “ It will help to facilitate the 
learning of the Latin, if he, that reads these fables 
with that design, will every now and then read the 
declensions of the Latin nouns and pronouns, and 
the conjugations of the verbs in the Accidence/ 1 
&c. Having made but one Interlinear Transla- 
tion, he was -of course obliged to use the same book 
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both as a synthetical and analytical companion : 
but, for the sake of clearer distinction, we prefer 
assigning different departments to* a plurality of 
authors. 

Accordingly, we confine the reader of the Fables 
of Phadrus to the earlier acquirement, deferring 
the process of analysis to the Part devoted to 
the First Book of Virgil's Mneid : and in like 
manner, the more advanced stages of scholarship 
will be severally committed to the direction of se- 
parate classics of the highest character. 

This mention of Locke's Interlinear Translation 
leads us to say a few words on the particular book 
which he adopted for that purpose, nearly two 
centuries back, entitled “Aesop's Fables, English 
and Latine.” The origin of this Latin version of 
iEsop’s Fables is very questionable ; it was most 
probably written by some monk, in the dark ages ; 
and its numerous barbarisms would tend rather to 
corrupt than to refine the taste of the classic 
student. But, at the time when Locke made this 
translation, it was far more requisite to establish 
the general principle of the method, than to furnish 
an unexceptionable specimen of the details of the 
plan. The mind of this great philosopher was 
chiefly devoted to metaphysics ; and he does not 
appear to have given exclusive attention to clas- 
sical learning as an ultimate object. Perhaps, on 
this very account, he was better capable of forming 
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general notions on the subject ; and it was doubt- 
ess as much in consideration of general utility, as 
in conformity to the usage of schools in his own 
time, that he adopted a work which would fix the 
attention of the youthful student by its easy and 
familiar matter, though not recommendable as a 
model of Latinity. 

The same motive for selection can scarcely be 
alleged at the present day ; and it certainly cannot 
be supported on the same ground. These dead 
letters have, in great measure, ceased to be practi- 
cally useful, except in so far as they infuse into 
modern style a purity and elegance of word and 
thought ; except in so far as they enable us to 
wake into new life, and hold sweet converse with, 
“ the great of old” — 

The dead, but sceptred monarchs, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

These advantages may yet be derived from the 
study of classical writings, and with this view we 
scrupulously confine our volumes to the illustra- 
tion of received authorities. 

The general character of the writings of PHiE- 
drus is too well known and approved, to require 
many observations in this place on his matter or 
his manner. Our Fabulist professes himself a 
Thracian by birth ; but it may safely be presumed, 
that he came early to Rome, on the internal evi- 
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dence afforded by the purity of his Latinity, which 
is scarcely consistent with a provincial education. 

In worldly station he was not far removed from 
his famous original, JEsop, the Phrygian slave, 
being himself a freedman of Augustus Caesar. 
And it is probable, from some of his own prefatory 
notices, that this similarity of condition had some 
influence in directing his genius to the same sub- 
ject. He was not, however, a homely translator 
of the Greek Fables, nor even a servile imitator : 
for although the comparatively early age wherein 
he lived afforded facilities for collecting the genuine 
remains of ^Esop, which modern times unhappily 
cannot command, Phaedrus does not scruple to 
vary the detail of many fables, acknowledged to 
belong to the “ Old Man and even to add some 
exclusively his own, when desirous to enforce a 
moral not illustrated by -3£sop. Thus, in his pro- 
logue to the second Book, he cries us mercy for 
this licence, and on such a plea as to deserve it 
well ; — 

Equidem omni curk morem servabo Senis [^Esopi] : 

Sed si libuerit aliquid interponere 

Diversum, sensus ut delectet varietas, 

Bonas in partes, Lector, accipias velia 

In fact, Phaedrus may almost be considered as 
an original author; though he only claims the 
praise of an actor — 

Et in cothurnis prodit jEsopus novis. 
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At any rate, the free -adaptation of his recog- 
nized exemplar to the national character of the 
Romans, including his frequent allusion to forms 
and customs unknown to the Greeks, seems to 
justify our titular description that the fables are 
not verbally Latinized but essentially Romanized . 

In short, his own defence might be given in these 
words — 

That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter. 

It is most true — true I have married her : 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent — No more. 

We fear we cannot offer so satisfactory an apo- 
logy for the liberties we have taken with the 
legitimate offspring of Phmdrus himself. It is 
therefore necessary tQ dwell on our own “un- 
varnished tale” somewhat more explicitly. — And, 
firstly, for the first count : we have not distributed 
these fables into five distinct Books, according to 
the arrangement of our author, who produced the 
several parts at different intervals of time. This 
formal discrepancy will scarcely require further 
notice in the case of a translation, as there is in 
the original no exclusive classification of materiel 
for these particular divisions. — Again: we have 
not included all the fables in this publication: 
this partial omission has been -made, not from any 
disregard to the merits of all, but with a view to 
the consistency of our plan. Our volume being 
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intended as a purely elementary work, would seem 
to claim some adaptation to the capacity of parties 
who are naturally confined to the elements of 
learning — we mean, to the ability of the youtbfu. 
novice in classical literature. For this purpose it 
is expedient that the subject be of such a nature 
as to attract and fix the attention of the school- 
boy ; and we have therefore omitted those fables, 
whose purport is not brought home to simple ap- 
prehension by the medium of familiar or sensible 
objects. Some fables have also been excluded, as 
involving a moral inference less practically useful 
or important : and some few have likewise been 
omitted, whose moral, though valuable, had been 
clearly illustrated by a preceding story of similar 
tendency. — Lastly : we have passed over in the 
text those additaments to each fable, which go to 
demonstrate the application of the story, commonly 
distinguished by the title of “ the moral.” This 
will seem to all a very serious omission ; but we 
hope it is not indefensible. Without questioning 
the delicacy of dictating any application of a 
fable, whose form was first assumed in order to 
disguise offensive truths, — it may be satisfactory 
to state, that the moral applications which Phaedrus 
has prefixed or subjoined are not only less at 
tractive in matter to the young learner, but are 
often so obscure in form, that their sense could 
scarcely be comprehended by any one not perfectly 
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acquainted with Roman phraseology.* Besides 
this reason for omission, the tedious sameness 
of the introductory lines, which are repeated 
almost word for word, seems to justify the course 
we have adopted. + We have, however, taken 
care to give the substance of this appendage, in 
a simple English sentence prefixed to each fable, 
and in some few instances have ventured, for' the 
sake of perspicuity, slightly fo vary the expression 
of the text. Much practical advantage may be 
derived from the reading of a very simple fable ; 
and on this ground we would advise the youthful 
student to recollect illustrations of these stories 
from observation or from history, according to the 
rational end proposed by Phaedrus himself — 

Quod prudenti vitam consilio monet. 

A detail of omissions is at best an ungrateful 
oblation ; but we would fain hope for absolution 
at the hands of an impartial confessor. Every 
line, that Phaedrus ever wrote, must be valuable 


* To give one instance out of many, the following application of 
the fable of ** the sheep and the stag,’* given in page 16 , is expressed 
in these technical terms — 

Fraudator, nomen quum locat sponsu improbo. 

Non rem expedire, sed mala videre expetit. 

t The prefatory lines to which we here allude, commonly contain 
an acknowledgement of the author somewhat thus expressed— 

Asopus nobis hoc exemplum prodidit, &c. 
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to the scholar ; but our elementary volume is not 
intended for the scholar. And although even here» 
as in more advanced parts of our series» we shall 
duly appreciate his criticism» we must beg to be 
allowed to preserve consistency of method» in 
preference to all other considerations. 

This much being premised of the negative cha- 
racteristics of the work, it remains that we give 
some account of its positive pretensions. 

With respect to the English translation» the first 
impression will probably be general, that the dic- 
tion is inelegant. 

This we readily allow, and proceed forthwith to 
justification. We have endeavoured» in these 
pages, to avoid all attempt at supporting one lan- 
guage by the sacrifice of another, and have con- 
sidered that an elementary work, professing to 
teach the Latin language, should be free from any 
shackles which its subsequent relation to the 
English language might possibly impose. It has 
therefore been our object, in this volume, to ex- 
hibit the character of the ancient Latin, without 
regard to the idiom of more modern forms of 
speech. 

Language, though subject to some tyrannous 
laws in the school of the grammarian, obtains, by 
the judgment of the philosopher, an unqualified 
immunity from all arbitrary and irrational im- 
positions. On this ground we might submit that. 
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whenever the phrase of the translation, conformed 
to the idiom of the original, may appear remote 
from modern use, the claims of the two conflicting 
forms should be rationally examined, instead of 
one being hastily condemned because its pre- 
tensions are hitherto unknown. We do not here, 
however, dwell upon this consideration : it is suf- 
ficient for our purpose, if the English version we 
have given, faithfully reflects the Latin, which we 
profess to represent. 

It is easy to translate low Latin at once literally 
and intelligibly ; and this is probably the reason 
why certain well-meaning people evince so strong 
a partiality for writings of this “ age and mark 
unless, perchance, they choose them in the inno- 
cence of ignorance. But it is by no means easy 
to translate a pure classic author, at the same time, 
closely and elegantly. The different idioms of 
ancient and modern languages, which sometimes 
can scarcely be reconciled by any compromise, 
require the nicest discrimination in the assignment 
of equivalent expressions. 

Hence some others of our modem adventurers 
have started with declaring that — “ The idiom 
of the Latin differs so widely from that of the 
English language, as to render it impossible [for 
us] to translate the former into the latter literally 
and intelligibly by one process.” We can easily 
believe, from the specimen which follows this can- 
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did declaration, that they are perfectly sincere in 
their confession : but we are really surprised, that 
they should fancy the plan which they have sub- 
stituted would render the Latin any more intelli- 
gible. We must beg to differ in opinion from 
this sweeping enunciation, exactly in the same 
ratio that a particular exception differs from a 
universal proposition. We do not deny that there 
are certain idioms in any one language, which 
could not be faithfully represented in another : but 
we must think that this assumed u impossibility ” 
is too scanty a cloak to disguise the incapacity of 
the translator, throughout the whole mis-represen- 
tation of his author. With regard to the closeness 
of our version, we submit it to the scholar, without 
any qualification, as being quite as literal as the 
aforesaid verbatim translation, which is confessed 
to be unintelligible ; and we submit it to the can- 
dour of the general reader to decide, whether there 
is one fable or period which is not comprehensible. 

When we speak of literal translation, we do not 
refer to that scholastic . ingenuity, which would 
gender every Latin word by some quaint English 
term, containing an equal and similar quantity of 
orthodox letters . We mean that we give the true 
import of each original Latin word, by an English 
-equivalent in force; and without distorting the 
forms of the Latin, we give the sense, the whole 
sense, and nothing but the sense, which is con- 
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Veyed In the words of our text : and on this poin* 
we are not afraid to meet the verdict of any sensi 
ble jury. 

On another occasion we shall submit a more 
lengthened dissertation on the question of close 
translation; as we observe that some strange 
notions are vulgarly entertained respecting the 
extent of the restrictions it imposes. The limits 
of this preface scarcely allow such a diversion ; 
we must, therefore, for the present, postulate one 
admission, to which we trust we could demonstrate 
a fair claim, — that in a literal version of the 
classics, it is not necessary that the same Latin 
or Greek word should always be rendered by the 
same English. Yet we think it must be obvious 
to every one acquainted with one word more than 
is found in his mother-tongue, that the terms in 
different languages, which correspond in one proper 
sense, do not always bear precisely the same ex- 
tent of translation to another sense remotely 
analogous. Thus, in reading any Latin author, 
we constantly find that his language requires 
adaptation to our own idiom ; and that the same 
word which in a former sentence, appeared to be 
fully represented by one particular English, ad- 
mits, in the next, a latitude of signification which 
that English could never comprehend. Perhaps 
no Latin author exemplifies this remark more 
clearly than Phadrus ; who on this account is one 
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of the most difficult Roman classics for an English 
translation. The purely classical sense in which 
his phraseology must be understood, frequently 
offers violence to the prejudice of those who, from 
recognizing a close analogy among many modem 
tongues, expect that all languages must faithfully 
resemble one another in form, like the same object 
observed with prisms of a different colour. 

Besides this refinement of expression, Phmdrus 
is often sufficiently untractable from the con- 
ciseness of his style: indeed he appears to have 
been censured on this score, by some of his con- 
temporaries ; unless he means to record a compli- 
ment paid to himself, by subjoining these words to 
one of his longer stories — 

Hsc exsecutus sum propterea pluribus. 

Brevitate nimft quoniam quosdam offendimus. 

We have, however, taken care to obviate these 
difficulties with a view to the specific purpose of 
this Part of our Series. The design of this Ele- 
mentary Part, is to give the younger learner a 
familiar acquaintance with the general meaning of 
Latin words and their inflections, without sup- 
posing the previous knowledge of grammatical dis- 
tinctions. 

The praxis required is detailed in our Introduc- 
tion to Parsing Lessons to Virgil’s JSneid, where 
we speak of the Jirst passage through the Inter- 
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linear Translation ; and is comprised in the mere 
technical association of the meaning of single Latin 
and English words. We have therefore endea- 
voured, as far as possible, to appropriate one Eng* 
lish to one Latin term to be modified hereafter 
according to especial combinations; though we do 
not acknowledge the essential importance of this 
uniformity in every literal translation. 

This confinement must, of course, occasion ap- 
parent awkwardness of expression in some pas- 
sages. But we have not regarded such appear-» 
ance in the present version : on the contrary, we 
have ventured to sacrifice all neatness of expres- 
sion in our own language, for the preservation of 
a faithful reflection of the original Latin, and we 
trust we need not apologise to the classical tourist 
for adopting such a course ; if it is indeed more 
interesting to the intelligent traveller, to compare 
the scenery of a foreign clime with that of his own 
countiy, than to have the same view perpetually 
before his eyes, though the new road may be less 
smooth, or less secure. 

The Notes which have been here subjoined have 
in like manner been accommodated to the informa- 
tion of our hospes in literarum regione . Minute 
and critical discussion has been, as far as possible, 
avoided in this elementary volume : and without 
dwelling on minor distinctions of grammar, it has 
been our chief object to point out the leading and 
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essential characteristics of the Latin language. 
To enlarge on the remote capabilities of such a 
subject-matter, before clearly developing its gene- 
ral nature and properties, appears as adverse to the 
philosophy of learning, as it would be outrageous 
to the rules of art to shade and colour the first- 
sketched figure of a picture, before one half of the 
group was distinctly designed. On this principle 
all observations on nice points of etymology and 
construction have in great measure been omitted 
in this publication ; and our remarks have been 
confined to the elucidation of those Latin idioms 
of speech, which are least conformable to the 
genius of the English language. If, however, we 
should sometimes have been led into an allusion 
less obvious to the general reader, let it not be a 
stumbling-block, to retard his progress; let him 
“ skip ” over it at once, and return to it hereafter : 
it will one day be a stepping-stone to scholar* 
ship. 

This notice extends equally to the later parts of 
our Series — where indeed it may more frequently 
be applicable than in this introductory volume: 
But even in this place, such an intimation does not 
imply a departure from uniformity of design. 

We have indeed professed above that the pre* 
sent elementary work is in great measure intended 
for that class of readers, who are entirely unac« 
quainted with the rudiments of classic literature ; 
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and it is accordingly lowered to the easy reach of 
the uninitiated tiro, with a degree of adaptation 
which might perhaps seem overstrained, to one who 
had forgotten that himself was once a beginner . 
“ That it is not an impossible thing to learn a lan- 
guage without first beginning with the Rules of 
Grammar, we see every day by women and chil- 
dren’s learning the French tongue, who know not 
what grammar signi fies.” 

“ Another use,” continues Locke, “ may be made 
of this translation ; which is, to help strangers who 
understand Latin , to learn English This purpose 
requires, if possible, still greater precision in the 
language of the version, the Latin being made only 
a third term whereby to compare the English with 
another ; and with such a view, we have duly con- 
sidered this demand for accuracy, in the present 
volume. 

But besides the tiro and the foreigner, there is 
still a third class of readers, by no means the least 
numerous, to whom we would submit both our 
Greek and Latin series as not unworthy of atten- 
tion. There are many who have long been fami- 
liar with ancient literature, without ever having 
known the extent of its utility and beauty who 
have had the opportunities of a regular education, 
and have been regularly defrauded of that parti- 
cular introduction to the society of the classics, 
which is necessary to ensure a full enjoyment ot 
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the precious legacy of learning bequeathed us by 
antiquity. The pitiful ostentation of despatch, 
with which the progress of raw school-boys is early 
goaded on, through cumbrous volumes which they 
never understand, is the main cause, not only of the 
cordial disgust too often evinced towards studies 
which would otherwise interest and delight, but 
of the deplorable incapability of those nurslings of 
our public schools, who are commonly held forth 
as classical proficients. The great object seems 
to be to wade through as many pages as possible 
in a given time : and hence arises a most loose, 
not to say slovenly, mode of rendering Greek or 
Latin into English, which is seldom corrected in 
the later stages of education. 

We do not mean that we would confine the ad- 
vanced student to the literatim translation we have 
given in this elementary volume. None can take 
more pleasure than ourselves in a forcible and ele- 
gant representation of the classics ; and although 
we still must think “beauty when unadorned, 
adorned the most,” yet there is an infinite differ- 
ence between a close transparent vest, which shows 
the strength and symmetry of the natural form, 
and a loose disguise of heavy drapery, which is 
rudely thrown over those limbs too finely turned 
for an inferior artist. 

To reform this €t counterfeit presentment” of the 
classics, is the principal object of this series of 
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studies: and for this purpose, we have endea- 
voured in our early Parts, to preserve the native 
characteristics of our models, even at the sacrifice 
of grace and harmony. It is too soon to attempt 
a complicated group, before the proportions of a 
single figure are fully understood. 

All extraneous illustration apart — we wish first 
of all that the classic student should be fairly ad- 
mitted to the principles of the learned languages : 
when this point is once gained, it will no longer be 
necessary to keep so closely to the letter of this text, 
to the detriment of its spirit ; and as we proceed 
to those authors, who are sometimes called the 
“ higher classics,” we shall relax this strictness of 
version where it is incompatible with elegance, and 
shall exhibit that style of rendering the classics, 
which is most admired in our Universities. 

Our first offers to the Public are of humble pre- 
tension ; but we deprecate any hasty opinion on 
the effectiveness of this system, before its ulti- 
mate extent is fully developed. 

Noli molestus esse oranind literis, 

Majorem exhibeant ne tibi molestiam*— 

Hoc illis dictum est si qui stulti nauseant. 

Et, ut putenter sapere coelum vituperant. 

It were superfluous to enlarge on the abstract 
merits of a method, which we only presume to 
recommend so far as it shall be found practi- 
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cally usefuL Suffice it to assure our readers, we 
shall endeavour to reverse the process of our 
emulous contemporaries : we shall endeavour, with 
some confidence in the success of the attempt, — 

Noo fumum ex fulgore, ted ex fumo due lucem. 
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PROLOGUS. 

PROLOGUE. 

Quam materiam iEsopus repperit auctor, hanc 

What subject-matter AEsop devised as author, this 

ego polivi versibus senariis.* Dosf li- 

I have-polished in-verses of-si x-feet. The-advantage of- 

bellif est duplex : cjubd movet risum ; et qu6d 

the-little-book is twofold : that it-moves laughter ; and that 


* The verse employed by Phjedrus consists of six feet, and is 
called iamHc ; though spondees and other feet are also admitted in 
its composition. A pure iambic verse requires all the six places to be 
occupied by the same kind (marked thus, w ") ; but the common 
iambic metre only demands this foot in the even places : as, 

Hanc 8g6 | pblijvl ver|slbus | senariis. 

Our fabulist, however, often disregards the more moderate claim. 

t Dos means properly a “ dower/' or ** marriage-portion hence 
used to denote gain or possession in general. — The Latin language 
having no regular article , the English a, an , or the , will be combined 
with substantives and adjectives, when occasion requires, as if in- 
volved in the single Latin term. 

$ Libellus is a diminutive from liber , “ a book," expressive either 
of its small bulk, or small pretension : sometimes an adjective of si- 
milar force is also attached to such substantives, as parvum tigillum , 
“ a small little-log," in the second fable. 
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monet vitam prudenti concilio. Autem si quis* 

it-ad vises life by -prudent counsel. But if any-one 

voluerit calumniari, qubd non tantilin 

shall- have-been- willing to-cavil, because not only 

ferae, arbores loquantur, meminerit nos 

wild- animals, but trees speak, fao-wiH-remember that- we 

jocari fictis fabulis. 

a re- joking in-fictitious fables. 


l. 

LUPUS ET AGNUS. 

THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

The innocent, if weak, are oppressed under false 

pretences. 

Lupus et Agnus venerant ad eundem rivum, 

A-wolf and a-lamb had-come to the-same river, 

compulsi siti : lupus stabat superior, que 

compelled by-thirst: the-wolf was-standing higher, and 

agnus long£ inferior : tunc latro incitatus 

the-lamb far lower : then the-robber [the wolf] incited 

improbi fauce, intulit causam jurgii. “ Cur,” 

by-an-unclean throat, brought-on cause of-quarrel. “ Why/* 

inquit, “ fe<?isti+ istam aquam turbulentam 

says-he, ** hast -thou- made that water turbid 


* Quis is more commonly used as an interrogative pronoun ** who Y* 
but when preceded by the conjunctions si, ne , and similar particles, 
it bears an indefinite sense. 

t In Latin a verb which asks a question frequently appears, with- 
out addition, in exactly the same form as if it made an assertion ; and 
its force in any given passage must then be determined by the conn 
text : thus fecisti might mean in another place, “ thou hast made.* 
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mihi bibenti V Laniger* contr&f 

for-me drinking !” The-wool-bearer [the lamb] on-the-other-haod 

timens : u Qui possum, quaeso, facere quod 

fearing, said : How am-I-able, 1 -pray, to-do what 

quereris. Lupe ? liquor decurrit k te 

thou- coraplai nest -of, O-wolf? the -liquid runs -down from thee 

ad meos haustus.” Ille, repulsus viribus 

for ray draughts.” He, being-repelled by- the -powers 

vei*itatis, ait, (t Ante hos sex menses, £ 

of- truth, says, “ Before these six months, 

maledixisti mihi.” Agnus respondit; 

tbou-hast-spokeu-ill-of me.” The- lamb answered : 

“ Equidem eram non natus.” “ Herculi,” inquit, 

“ I-indeed was not then born.” •• Bj-Hereules,” says-he, 

u tuus pater maledixit mihi.” Atque ita injusta 

" tty fetter spoke-iil-of me.” And so with-unjust 

nece lacerat correptu m.§ 

death he-teara the lamb quiekly-geized. 


2 . 

RANAE POSTULANTES REGEM. 

THE FROGS REQUIRING A KING. 

The least of ills is best. 

Ranae vagantes liberis paludibus, magno 

The-frogs rambling in-free marshes, with-great ** 

* Pfuzdrus often substitutes an epithet, or attribute of substance, 
instead of the substantive itself ; thus affording an agreeable variety 
to the language of his narrative. 

t Contra , literally "on the contrary,” may often in these fables 
be rendered riiore clearly " in answer.” 

t This is equivalent 40 the English phrase " six months ago.” 

$ The natural compactness of the Latin language often dispenses 
with the use of conjunctions : thus the original expression here un<- 
V B 2 
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clamore petifire regem & Jove, qui compesceret 

clamour besought a-king from Jupiter, who might* restrain 

vi dissolutos mores. Pater deorum risit, 

by-force loose manners. The-father of-the-gods laughed, 

atque dedit illis parvum tigillum ; quod missum 

and gave to-them a* little log ; which being-sent 

subit5 vadis, terruit pavidum genus motu 

suddenly into ‘the-shallows, terrified the-fearful race by-iti-motion 

que sono. Cbm hoc jaceret diutiis* mersum 

and sound. When this lay rather-long plunged 

limo, una forti profert caput taciti i 

in-mud, one frog by-chance puts-forth her head silently from 

stagno, et, rege explorato, evocat 

the-pool, and, the-king having-been -examined, calls-out 

cunctas. Illae, timore posito, adnatant cer- 

all the other frogs. They, fear being-laid -aside, swim-to it emu- 

tatim ; que petulans turba insilit supra lignum : 

lously ; and the-insolent rabble leaps-on above the-block-of-wood : 

quodf quim inquinkssent omni contumelia, 

which when they-had-polluted with -every affront, 

misere ad Jovem, rogantes alium regem, quoniam 

they-sent to Jupiter, asking-for another king, since that 

esset inutilis, qui fuerat datus. Tum misit illis 

was useless, which had-been given. Then he-sent to-them 


plies — “ he snatches up the lamb, and. then tears it to pieces.” See 
a fine new Engraving, illustrative of this Fable, as applied to two 
boys, from Mulready’s celebrated picture. 

* Diutiiis, generally rendered “ longer,” means in this place 
** longer than was expected a common elliptic form. 

t Quod quum — This frequent occurrence of the double relative 
seems rather harsh in English ; but in Latin it is not only perspicu- 
ous but elegant — here perfectly expressing “ after-that they had pol- 
luted this,” &c. 
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hydrum, qui, aspero dente, ccepit corripere sin* 

a- water-snake, which, with -rough tooth, began to -seize them one- 

gulas : frustrti inertes fugitant* necem : metus 

by-one : in-vain helpless they-scamper-from death : fright 

praecludit vocem. Furtlm igitur dant Mercurio 

fore-stops their voice. By-stealth therefore they-give to- Mercury 

mandata ad Jovem, ut succurrat afflictas. 

commissions to Jove, that he-may-succour them distressed. 

Tunc contnl Deus inquit, u Quia noluistis 

Then in-answer the-God says, ** Because ye- were -unwilling 

ferre vestrum bonum, perferte malum. ”+ 

to-bear your good, bear-on the-ill.” 


3 . 

SUPERBUS GRACULUS. 

THE PROUD JACKDAW. 

Be contented with the gifts of nature . 
Graculus, tumens inani superbia, sustulit 

A-jackdaw, swelling with-empty pride, took-up 

pennas, quae deciderant pavoni, que exornavit 

feathers, which had-fallen-from a-peacock, and decked-out 

se : deinde contemnens suos, immiscuit- 

himself: thenceforth scorning his-own friends, he-mixed- 

$e formoso gregi pavbnum. Illi eripiunt 

himself-amongst the-beautiful Hock of-peacocks. They snatch-out 


* Verbs of this termination signify the reiteration of an action, 
and are therefore called frequentative : thus, fugio meaning *' to 
flee/* fugito signifies “ to flee often,” i. e. to be almost always on the 
run . 

t This fable was applied to the ancient Athenians, who, from an 
abuse of liberty, became subject to the tyranny of the Pisistratid*. 
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pennas impudenti avi, que fugant 

their feathers from-the-impudent bird, and drive- /um-off 

rostri 8. Graculus, mal£ raulctatus, coepit re- 

with-tAeir-beaks. Tbe-jackdaw, badly punished, began to- 

dlre mcerens ad proprium* genua : i quo 

return sorrowing to his-own kind : by whom 

repulsus, sustinuit tristem notam.f Tum 

being-repelled, he-sustained a-sad mark. Then said 

quidam ex illis quos prills despexerat ; “ Si 

a-certain-one of those whom before he-had-despised ; 41 If 

fuisses contentus nostris sedibus, et voluis- 

thou-hadst-been content with-our seats, and badst- 

ses pati quod natura dederat ; nec ex- 

been-willing to-suffer what nature had-given j neither wouldst- 

pertus-esses illam contumeliam, nec tua 

thou-have-experienced that affront, nor would- thy 

calamitas sentiret hanc repulsam. 

calamity -feelf this repulse. 


* It will be observed that proprium and suos, in this fable, are 
rendered by the same English 44 his own hut their meaning may 
be thus distinguished : suos implies possession, referring to a party in 
the third person before-mentioned in the sentence ; proprium ** one’s 
own” has no reference to the person of the subject, or to the form 
of the sentence, but merely implies the peculiari attribute of one 
species, exclusively of all others of the same genus. 

t This appears to refer to the penal infliction of a stigma, or mark 
of infamy, on persons degraded by the Roman Censors. 

$ It is sometimes convenient to separate the auxiliary and leadiug 
verb in English, though the force of both is expressed in Latin by a 
varied inflection of a single word : as here, sentiret , 4 * would feel.” 
In like manner some other forms of speech are rendered more clear in 
English by such interposition of words, though in Latin no corre- 
spondent separation of the phrase is necessary ; as, plu$ valeo , more 
i-ara-strong, (p. 8.) 
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CANIS NATANS. 

THE DOG SWIMMING 

He deservedly loses his own , who grasps at another's 
possessions . 

Canis, natans per flumen, dum ferret 

A-dog, swimming through a-river, while he-was-carrying 

carnem, vidit suum simulacrum in speculo 

a-piece-of-flesh, saw his- own image in the-mirror 

lympharum; que putans aliam praedam ferri 

of- waters ; and thinking another prey to-be-carried 

ab alio, voluit eripere : verbm aviditas 

by another, he-wished to-snatch-it-from-Tiiro j but his greediness 

decepta, et demisit cibum, quem tenebat 

was deceived, and he- let-down the-food, which he- was -holding 

ore : nec potuit adeb attingere quem 

in-ftu-mouth ; nor could-he thus attain the other which 

petebat. 

he-was-seeking 

5 . 

VACCA, CAPELLA, OVIS, ET LEO. 

THE COW, THE KID, THE SHEEP, AND THE LION. 
The fellowship of the powerful is seldom faithful. 
Vacca, et capella, et ovis patiens injuriae, 

A-cow, and a-kid, and a-sheep patient of-wrong, 

fu£re socii cum leone in saltibus. Qubm 

were companions with a- lkm in the- woods. When 

hi cepissent cervum vasti corporis, partibus 

these had- taken a-stag of- vast body, tbe-shares 
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factis, sic leo locutus-est : “ Ego tollo 

having-been-made, thus the -lion spoke : “ I take-up 

primam, quia nominor Leo ; tribuetis mihi 

the-first share, because I-am «named Lion: ye- will-assign to-me 

secundum, quia sum fortis : tum quia plus valeo, 

the-second, because I-am brave: then because I-am-more strong, 

tertia sequetur me : si quis tetigerit quartam, 

the-third will-follow me : if any-one shall-have-touched the-fourth, 

adficietur* malo.” Sic improbitas sola abstulit 

he-shall-be-visited with-ill.” Thus unfairness alone took-away 

totam praedam, 

the-whole prey. 

6 . 

LUPUS ET GRUS. 

THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 

It is unsafe to serve the wicked . 

Qudm devoratum os haereret fauce lupi, 

When a -gorged bone wag-sticking in-the-throat of-a-wolf, 

victus magno dol5re, coepit illicere pretio singu- 

overcome with -great pain, he-began to-enticewith-a-bribethe-seve- 

los,f ut extraherent illud malum. Tandem 

ral animals, that they-should- draw- out that evil. At-length 


• Frequently a Latin verb is found with so general a meaning, as 
to admit of combination with very different substantives ; thus affici 
*' to be affected’* may be conjoined with nouns signifying “ pleasure, 
pain, reward, punishment, death, ** &c. : in which case its specific 
meaning is determined by the accompanying noun, which here serves 
as a qualification of the action or passion. 

t In the language of Fable, brute animals being fairly considered 
as persons , we readily allow the use of the masculine gender, without 
any specified antecedent. 
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gruis* persuasa-est jurejurando; que credens 

a-crane was-persuaded by-Aw-oath ; and trusting 

longitudinemf colli gulae, fecit periculosam 

her length of-neck to -his gullet, wrought a-hazardous 

medicinam lupo. Pro quo qu&m flagitaret 

cure for-the-wolf. For which thing when she-deraanded 

praemium pactum ; “ Es ingrata,” inquit, 

the-reward stipulated - for ; *'Thou-art ungrateful,” says-he, 

“quae abstuleris caput incolume nostroj ore, 

“ who hast- taken-a way thy head unhurt frora-our mouth, 

et postules mercedem.” 

and requirest hire.” 


7. 

PASSER ET LEPUS. 

THE SPARROW AND THE HARE. 

Never insult the unfortunate, as if confident in your 
own security. 

Passer objurgabat leporem, oppressum ab 

A-sparrow was- rating a-hare, overpowered by 

aquila, edentem graves fletus : “ Ubi est illa 

an-eagle^ uttering heavy moans : •• Where is that 


* Gruis is the ancient form of the noun, commonly contracted by 
modem writers into grus , 

t In poetry a substantive is often elegantly used instead of an ad - 
jective ; as here, ** her length of neck,” for ** her long neck.” 

$ It is not uncommon in Latin to employ this plural pronoun 
adjective instead of the singular number, meum, “ mine :” the Latin 
form being generally a modest sort of egotism, not, as in English, an 
assumption of royalty • 

B 5 
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nota pernicitas ? Quid pedes ita cess&runt ? n 

weii-known fleetness 1 Why have- thy feet so -stopped V* 

Dum loquitur, accipiter rapit ipsum nec-opl- 

While he-is-speaking, a-hawk clutches himself [the sparrow] not- 

num, que interficit clamitantem* vano questu. Le- 

aware, and kills him oft-screaming with- tain complaint. The- 

pus, semianimus, in solatium mortis ; “ Qui 

Hare, half-alire, for consolation of-death, answers ; Thou who 

modb securus irridebas nostra mala, de- 

just -now careless wast-laughing-at our ills, art- 

ploras tua fata simili querel&.” 

bewailing thine-own fates with-like complaining." 


8 . 

LUPUS ET VULPES, SIMIO JUDICE. 

THE WOLF AND THE FOX, THE APE BEING JUDGE. 

A liar is never believed, even when he speaks 
the truth . 

Lupus arguebat vulpem crimine furti ; 

A-wolf charged a-fox with-the-crime of-theft; 

illa negabat se esse proximam culpse : tunc 

she [the-fox] denied herself to-be nearest to* the -blame : then 

simius sedit judex inter illos. Cilm uterque 

the-ape sat judge between them When both 

perorassent suam causam, simius fertur 

had-pleaded-through their-own cause, the-ape is-reported 


• This is another instance of the verb frequentative, from clarto 
“ to cry out." See note to fugito, (page 5.) 
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dixisse hanc sententiam : u Tu videris non 

to-have-pronounced this sentence : “ Thou [wolf] seemest not 

perdidisse quod petis : Te credo surri- 

to- have-lost what thou-seekest : Thee [fox] I-believe to-bave- 

puisse quod negas pulchri.” 

purloined what thou-deniest speciously ’• ** 


9 . 

ASINUS ET LEO VENANTES. 

THE ASS AND THE LION HUNTING. 

The coward's boast deceives the ignorant , but excites 
derision with the knowing . 

Qudm leo vellet venari, asello comite. 

When a-lion wished to-hunt, a-donkey being his comrade, 

contexit illum frutice ; et simul 

he-concealed him in- a- shrubbery ; and at-the-same-time 

admonuit, ut terreret feras insue- 

he-enjolned, that he-should-terrify the-wild-beasts with-ftw- 

ta voce, ipse exciperet fugientes. Hic 

unusual voice, that himself should-catch them fleeing Upon-this 

auritulusf subitb tollit clamorem to- 

the-long-eared-little brute suddenly raises a-clamor with-Jiis- 

tis viribus, que novo miraculo turbat bestias ; 

whole powers, and by-the-new wonder disturbs the-beasts j 


• In order to preserve the point of this fable, we must suppose 
both the wolf and the /or to be already notorious liars. 

t Auritulus is a diminutive epithet from auritus ; the latter adjec- 
tive meaning simply, “ having long ears” — the former expressing 
also the littleness of the wearer. 
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quae, dum paventes petunt notos exitus» 

which, while trembling they-seek mil - known outlets, 

adfliguntur horrendo impetu leonis. Qui, 

are-struck-down by-the-horrible attack of-the-lion. Who, 

postquam fessus-est caede, evocat asinum, 

after-lhat he-w as- wearied with-slaughter, calls-out the-ass, 

que jubet premere vocem : Tunc ille in- 

and orders him to-suppress /i ii- voice : Then he [the ass] in- 

solens : “ Qualis videtur tibi opera 

solent <uh : “ Of-what-sort seems to-thee the-service 

meae vocis ?” “Insignis/' inquit; “ sic ut 

of-my voice V' M Remarkable/* says-he ; ** so that, 

nisi n6ssem tuum animum que genus, fu- 

unless I-had-known thy spirit and kind, I-should- 

gissem simili metu/' 

have-fled with-like fear.'* 


' 10 . 

CERVUS IMPEDITUS CORNIBUS 

THE STAG ENTANGLED BY THE HORNS. 

Showy things are often prized too high , while useful 
things are undervalued . 

Cervus restitit ad fontem, quilm bibisset, et 

A-stag stopped at a-fountain, when he-had-drunk, and 

vidit suam effigiem in liquore. Ibi dum, 

saw his-own image in the-liquid. There whilst, 

mirans, laudat ramosa cornua, que vituperat 

admiring, he-praises hit branchy horns, and finds-fault-with 

nimiam tenuitatem crurum; subitb conterritus 

the-too-great slenderness of-/u*-legs ; suddenly alarmed 
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vocibus venantfim,* coepit fugere per campum, 

oy-the-voices of-men-hunting, he-began to-flee over the-plain, 

et levi cursu elusit canes. Tum sylva 

and with-light running baffled thc-dogs. Then a-wood 

excepit ferum ; in qu& impeditus cornibus 

received the-wild animal ; in which being-entangled by-fcts-horns 

retentis, coepit lacerari see vis morsibus canum. 

held- fast, he-began to-be-torn by-fierce bites of-the-dogs. 

Tunc monens dicitur edidisse hanc vocem : 

Then dying he-is-said to-have-uttered this voice : 

“ O infelicem me! qui nunc demtlm intelligo, 

- O unhappy me ! who now at-length understand, 

it illa profuerint mihi, quae despexeram ; 

tow those - things were-useful to-me, which I-had-despised ; 

et quantum luctfis habuerint, quae lau- 

ind how-much of-sorrow those had,t which I-had- 

d&ram!” 

praised !” 


• The Latin substantive signifying * f man” is commonly omitted 
with a participle or adjective, being understood from the context, or 
from the form of the adjective expressed, which is used in the mas- 
culine gender. In like manner the Latin word signifying “ thing” 
is understood from the neuter form of an epithet, as in the last two 
lines of this Fable. 

f Here meaning “ what sad consequences my high-prized horns 
involved.” 
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11 . 


VULPES ET CORVUS. 

THE FOX AND THE RAVEN. 

He who listens to flatterers , will pay high for his 
gratification . 

Qu&m corvus, residens* cels& arbore, vellet 

When a- raven, sitting-back on-a-lofly tree, wished 

comesse caseum raptum de fenestrd; vulpes 

to-eat-up a-piecc-of-cheese snatched from a-window ; a-fox 

vidit hunc, deindfe sic coepit loqui : u O qui est 

saw him, thence thus began to-speak : " O what is 

nitor tuarum pennarum, corve ! Quantum 

the-glossiness of-thy feathers, raven ! How-much 

decoris geris corpore et vultu ! Si haberes 

of-comeliness thou-bearest in-body and in- aspect ! If thou-hadst 

vocem, nulla ales foret prior.” At ille 

voice, no winged-creature would-be before thee.” But he [the 

stultus, dum vult ostendere vocem, emisit 

raven] foolish, whilst he-wishes to-display his -voice, dropt-out 

caseum ore ; quem dolosa vulpes celeriter 

the-cheese from-hts- mouth j which the- deceitful fox quickly 

rapuit avidis dentibus. 

seized with-greedy teeth. 


* Rein composition generally signifies “ back/’ or “ again but 
here the participle reddens might be rendered " settling,” or “ sitting 
at ease.” 
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12 . 

ASINUS EGREGIE CORDATUS. 

THE ASS UNCOMMONLY SENSIBLE. 

The poor man changes his master, not his condition. 

Timidus senex pascebat asellum in prato : is, 

A- timid old-num was -feeding a -donkey in a-meadow : he, 

subitd territus clamSre hostium, suadebat* asino 

suddenly terrified by-the-shout of-foes, advised the-ass 

fugere, ne possent capi. At illef lentus ; 

to-flee, lest they-raight be-taken. But he [the ass] lingering said ; 

“ Quseso, num-putasj victorem impositurum [esse] 

“ I -pray, dost- thou- think that-the-victor will-put-on 

mihi binas clitellas V 9 Senex negavit 

me double pack-saddles'?” The-old-man denied that he thought so. 

u Ergo, quid refert mea cui serviam, 

“ Therefore, what does-it-concern my -business what man I -serve, 

dum portem meas clitellas V 9 

provided-that I-carry my-own pack-saddles?” 


• The simple verb suadeo signifying merely “ to advise,” the 
compound per-suadeo expresses fully “ to give advice till it is taken,” 
or in one word to “ persuade.” 

t It will be observed that the pronouns adjective, u, iste f ills , are 
often rendered by the same word “ he,” &c. : as their respective 
meaning cannot always be distinguished properly in English, though 
their use is by no means arbitrary in the Latin language. 

J: The particles, ne, art, num, are often joined to a Latin verb, to 
show that it is used interrogatively, when the varied form of the 
English expression does not require such an adjunct. 
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13 . 

OVIS ET CERVUS. 

THE SHEEP AND THE STAG. 

Beware of admitting bad security for a loan . 
Cervus rogabat ovem modium* tritici, lupo 

A-stag asked-of a-sheep a-peck of-wheat, the-wolf 

sponsbre : at illa praemetuens dolum ; “ Lupus 

being surety : but she fore-dreading deceit, said ; “ The-wolf 

semper adsuevit rapere atque abire ; Tu 

always is -accustomed to-snatch and to-go-offj Thou [stag] 

fugere de conspectu veldci impetu : ubi 

art accustomed to-flee from sight with-nimble spring : where 

requiram vos, quum dies ad ve- 

shall-I-seek-again-for you, when the-day of payment shall-have- 

nerit V 9 

arrived V* 


14 . 

PARTURIENS CANIS. 

THE BREEDING BITCH. 

Never give the wicked an advantage . 

Qu&m canis parturiens rog&sset alteram, ut 

When a-bitch breeding had-asked another, that 


• It is difficult exactly to adjust the proportions of ancient and 
modern measures : modius is more frequently rendered a “ bushel,” 
but it corresponds much more nearly to our “ peck," its capacity 
being the third part of a cubic foot. 
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deponeret foetum in ejus tugurio, impetravit 

she-might-deposit her young in her kennel, she-obtained -leave 

facili : dein reposcenti locum, ad- 

easily s afterwards to-tna-ot/ier-requesting-back her place, she-ad- 

movit preces ; exorans* breve tempus, dum 

dressed prayers; entreating^ a-short time, until 

posset ducere catulos firmiSres. Hoc 

she- should-be-able to-lead •forth her- whelps grown more-strong. This 

quoque consumpto, coepit flagitare cubile validids : 

also being-spent, she-began to-demand the-bed more-stoutly : 

“ Si potueris esse par mihi et me» 

“ If thou-shalt-have-been-able to -be a-match for-me and for-my 

turb»,” inquit, u cedam loco.” 

crowd [of-young],” she-says, “ I-will-withdraw from-the-place.** 


15 . 

LEO CONFECTUS SENIO. 

THE LION WORN OUT BY OLD AGE. 

The wretched are the sport of fools and cowards . 
Quitm leo jaceret, f defectus annis, et desertus 

When a-lion was-lying, worn-down by-years, and forsaken 


• The verb oro alone commonly signifies ** to entreat*' — and its 
compound ex -oro ** to prevail upon :** but the latter is sometimes em- 
ployed in the sense of the simple verb. 

t It will be observed, that verbs of this form are sometimes eng- 
lished like those of a different termination ; thus jacerat is here ren- 
dered as if jacebat , and elsewhere jacn isset as if jacuerat. The form 
being influenced by the force of some preceding word in the sentence, 
the absolute meaning of the verb is merged in that which is derived 
from its relative position : but we avoid entering into grammatical 
dissertation in this elementary volume. 
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viribus, trahens extremum spiritum, aper ftil- 

by-to-powert, drawing hia last breath, a-boax witfc- 

mineig dentibus venit ad eum, et vindicavit 

lightening teeth came to bian, and avenged 

ictu veterem injuriam : mox taurus confodit* 

by»a-stroke on ancient wrong: presently a-bell dug 

hostile corpus infestis cornibus. Asinus, ut 

the -obnoxious body with-spiteful horns. An-ass, when 

vidit ferum lmdif impuni, extudit 

heH»w that-the- wild -animal was-hurt with-impunity, thumped 

frontem calcibus. At ille explrans, “ Tuli 

kit forehead with-ifi-hoof». But he [the Kon] expiring, amid : “ I-bore 

indigni fortes insultare mihi : Qubd cogor 

indignantly brave-ones to- insult me : That I-am-com pelted 

ferre te, dedecus naturae, cert& bis videor mori.” 

to-bear thee, O-disgrace of- nature, surely twice I-seem to-die.” 


* The particle con in composition generally signifies “ together 
with but with some verbs it seems merely to denote the complete* 
ness or rapidity of the action, as if the thought and act were simul- 
taneous. But frequently, in metrical productions, it is a gratuitous 
refinement to analyse such compounds. 

t Literally " when he saw the wild animal to be hurt which 
form indeed is recognized in English, and is often equally perspi 
cnous. 
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16. 

MUSTELA ET HOMO. 

THE WEASEL AND THE MAN. 

He who benefits another for his own private advan- 
tage, has no right to expect a reward. 

Mustela prfinsa ab homine, quftm vellet effugere 

A-weasel caught by a-man, when sbe-wished to* esc. ape 

instantem necem, “ Quaeso,”* inquit, “ parcas mihi, 

instant death, “ I-pray,” says-she, “ that thou-spane me, 

quae purgo domum tibi molestis muribus.” 

who clear the-house for-thee from -troublesome mice/* 

Ille respondit : “ Si faceres me^ caus&, esset 

He answered : “If thou-didst to for-my sake, it- would-be 

gratum, et dedissem veniam supplici : nunc 

welcome, and I-wonld-have-granted pardon to-tAee*suppliant : now 

quia laboras, ut fruaris reliquiis quas 

because thou-labourest, that thou-mayst-enjoy the-remnants which 

sunt rosuri, et simul devores ip- 

they-are about- to-gnaw, and at- the- same-time mayst-devour them- 

sos, nolif imputare mihi vanum beneficium.” 

selves, be-unwilling to-charge to-me an-empty benefit.” 

Atque locutus ita, deditj improbam letho. 

And having-spoken thus, he-put the-unfair t oeaml to-death. 


* The conjunction ut '* that” is commonly omitted in Latin after 
qiuEso, oro , rtgo, and similar verbs ; though sometimes expressed, as 
in page 16 . 

♦ Noli “ be unwilling,” has sometimes the force of a simple ne- 
gative particle ; as if ne imputes , “ do not charge,” &c. 

X The verb dare “ to give” is used so generally in Latin, that it. 
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17 . 

FIDELIS CANIS. 

THE FAITHFUL DOG. 

The favours of the wicked should be distrusted . 

Qu&m nocturnus fur misisset panem cani. 

When a-nightly thief had- Bang bread to-a-dog; 

tentans an posset capi cibo objecto ; 

trying whether he-could be- taken with-food thrown-before him ; 

u Heus !” inquit, “ vis* praecludere meam 

M Ha!*' says-he, “ thou-wisheit to* fore-stop my 

linguam, ne latrem pro re domini? 

tongue, lest I-should-bark for the-business of-my-master 1 

Multdm falleris : namque ista subita benignitas 

Much art- thou -deceived : for that sudden kindness 

jubet me vigilare, ne facias lucrem mea culp&.” 

bids me to watch, lest thou-make gain by-my fault.” 


frequently requires accommodation to our English idiom : so likewise 
mittere , which means generally “ to send,” is often employed in a 
more particular sense ; as, “ to hurl, to offer, to present,” &c. in- 
stanced in the next fable. 

* The frequent use of “ thou” and ** thee” sounds rather quaint 
in English, but it seems better at first to observe this distinction 
between ancient and modem tongues, the Greeks and Latins not 
using the plural for the singular, in common parlance, like the Eng- 
lish and French. “ Custom,” says Horace, •• is the arbiter of lan- 
guage and the same form of speech might, in different countries, 
convey almost an opposite meaning : thus, in English, we chiefly 
apply the form “ thou” to awful or magnificent subjects, whereas the 
French “ tu” is used also as an expression of homely and familiar 
endearment. 
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18 . 

RANA RUPTA. 

THE FROG BURST. 

He who vies with his superiors , will often be ruined 
by the trial . 

In quodam prato rana conspexit bovem: et 

In a-certain meadow a-frog beheld an-ox j and 

tacta invidit tantas magnitudinis, inflavit 

touched with-envy of-so-great magnitude, blew-out 

rugosam pellem : tum interrogavit suos natos : 

her wrinkly hide : then she-questioned her young-ones : 

u An esset latior bove ?” Illi ne- 

** Whether she-was broader than-the-ox V * They de- 

garunt. Rursus intendit cutem majore 

nied that she was. Again she-stretched her skin with-greater 

nisu ; et quaesivit simili modo, " Quis esset 

effort ; and enquired in-like manner, ** Who was 

major V* Illi dixerunt, "Bovem.” Novissimi 

the- greater V* They said, * € That-the-ox was. ,} For-the-last-time 

indignata, dum vult validiAs inflare sese, 

indignant, while she-wishes more-strongly to-blow-out herself, 

jacui t # corpore rupto. 

she-fell-dead with-body burst. 


* The neuter verb jaceo , " to lie” is sometimes employed in a 
passive sense, as “ to be slain. 1 ' 
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19 . 

VULPES ET CICONIA. 

THE FOX AND THE STORK. 

Treat others as you wish to be treated , for you will 
be treated as you treat. 

Vulpes dicitur invitasse prior* ciconiam ad 

A-fox is-taid to-have-invited Brat a-stork to 

ccenam, et posuisse liquidam sorbitionemf illi 

supper, and to* have-put a-liquid broth for-her 

in patin&, quam nullo modo esuriensj ciconia 

:n a-pan, which by-no means the*hungering 6tork 

potuerit gustare : quae, qu&m $ revoc&sset 

could taste : who, when she-had-invited-back 

vulpem, posuit lagenam plenam intrito 

the-fox, put before her a-flask full of-minced 

cibo : inserens rostrum huic, ipsa 

meat : inserting her ovm beak in~this, she-herself 

satiatur, et torquet convivam || fame : quse 

is-satisfied, and tortures her guest with-hunger: which [guest] 


* Prior, literally ** former the comparative degree, in all lan- 
guages, belonging properly to two subjects, though sometimes remote 
from common use. 

t Sorbitio means properly the action of “ sipping up.” but here 
denotes the concrete object of the action : just as we apply the Eng- 
lish word “ draught” to the liquid which is drank. 

$ Latin verbs ending in urio commonly imply desire of the action 
expressed by the simple verb : thus edo, esum, signifying “ to eat,” 
esurio signifies u to wish to eat,” or “ to be hungry.” 

$ See note to page 4, on the double relative . 

H Many Roman terms relating to the festive board appear to 
allude to “ the thrill of life” supposed to pervade a social party : 
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qufttn frustra lamberet collum lagena» 

when in- vain she-was-licking the- neck of-the-flask, 

accepimus* peregrTnamf volucrem sic locutam 

we-bave- heard th a t-ihe- foreign bird thus spoke . 

I esse] : “ Quisque debet pati sua exempla 

“ E very-one ought to-sufler hk-own examples 

aequo animo.”;}: 

with -even mind.” 


20 . 

VULPES ET AQUILA. 

THE FOX AND THE EAGLE. 

The proud oppressor is not secured from the ven- 
geance (f the lowly . 

Aquila quondam sustulit catulos vulpinos, 

An-eagle once took-up the-whelps of-a-fox. 


thus convivium '* a banquet,” conviva “ a guest,” &c. are derived 
from con *• with,” and vivo 4 ‘ to live.” Perhaps also invito (above) 
may have some reference to this conjunctio vit*, “ the feast S’ reason, 
and the flow of soul.” 

• Literally, we have received,” i. e. intelligence or tradition , 
the verb accipio being often used in the sense of obtaining informa- 
tion. 

t Peregrina voluerit msty denote “ a bird of passage peragro 
signifying “ to journey,” and volucris “ any winged creature.” 

X Hence our own word'* equanimity,” expressing an impertur- 
bable evenness of temper, commonly called “ patience.” 

§ Frequently in Latin a possessive adjective is used instead of a 
substantive in the genitive case. Some of these might be englished 
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que posuit nido pullis, ut carperent* 

and placed them in-h*r-nest for -/ier-c hicks, that they- might-pick 

escam : mater, persecuta hanc, incipit orare, 

food : the-mother, having-pursued her, begins to pray, 

ne-importaretf sibi, miserae, tantum luctum. 

that-she-would-not-bring-on her, wretched-one, so- great grief. 

Illa contempsit, quippe tuta lo* 

She [the-eagle] despised the entreaty, as being rendered safe by-the- 

co ipso. Vulpes rapuit ab ara ardentem facem, 

place itself. The- fox snatched from an -altar a-burning torch, 

que circumdedit totam arborem flammis, miscens 

and surrounded the-whole tree with-flames, mingling 

dolorem hosti damno sanguinis.^ Aquila, 

pain to-her-foe with-the-loss of-her-ouro-blood. The-eagle, 

ut eriperet suos periculo mortis, supplex 

that she-might- rescue her-own from-peril of-death, suppliant 

tradidit vulpi natos incolumes. 

delivered-up to-the-fox her young-ones unhurt. 


by the same part of speech, as paternum cognomen ** a paternal 
name but our language scarcely admits the expression *' vulpine 
whelps.’* 

* The Latin verb carpo “ to-pluck,” is of very general significa* 
tion, being indifferently applied to a great variety of objects ; as to 
fruits, water , meat , wool , breath, sleep, g vund, &c. 

t Ne may often be expressed by one word “ lest,” but is here 
substituted for , the two separate particles ui — non, that — not. 

$ Blending in one common ruin her foe and her own young : san- 
guis blood, sometimes implies ** offspring,” which metaphor is not 
unknown to the English language. 
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21 . 

RANiE METUENTES PRCELIA TAURORUM. 

THE FROGS FEARING THE BATTLES OF THE BULLS. 
Small people are sufferers from the quarrels of the 
great. 

Rana in palude, intuens pugnam taurorum, ait, 

A-frog in a-marsh beholding a-fight of-bulls, says, 

“ Heu ! quanta pernicies instat nobis !” Inter 

“ Alas ! how -great destruction presses-on us !” Being- 

rogata ab alia, cur diceret hoc, quihn illi de- 

questioned by another, why she-said this, since they were- 

certarent de principatu gregis, que boves 

contending about the-sovereignty of-the-herd, and the-kine 

degerent vitam long& ab illis ? “ Natio,” ait, 

passed their life afar from them 1 “ The-breed,” says-she, 

" est separata, ac genus diversum sed, pulsus 

“ is separate, and the-kind different ; but, driven 

regno nemoris, qui profugerit, veniet in 

from-the-kingdomof-the-grove, he-who shall-have-fled, will-come into 

secreta latibula paludis, et duro pede obteret 

the-secret coverts of-the-marsh, and with-hard foot will-crush 

proculcatas. Ita illorum furor pertinet ad nostrum 

tu trampled-on. Thus . their fury relates to our 

caput. ,,# 

head.” 


That is, “it concerns our life caput, the head, as the noblest 
part, being considered the representative of vitality . Hence a capital 
punishment signifies the deprivation of life. 

Horace gives an application of this fable to the subject of the Mad » 
in the line — 

'* Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 

c 
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22 . 

MILVIUS ET COLUMBA. 

THE KITE AND THE DOVES. 

He who receives assistance from an extortioner , in- 
vites his own ruin. 

QuAm columbae saepe fugissent milvium, et 

When the-dovet often had-fled-from a- kite, and 

evit&ssent* necem celeritate pennae, raptor 

had-escaped death by-swiftness of- wing, the-spoiler 

vertit consilium ad fallaciam, et decepit inermef 

turned his design to guile, and deceived the- defenceless 

genus tali dolo : “ Quare ducitis solicitum 

race with -such wile as this : ** Wherefore do-ye-Iead an- anxious 

aevumj potiils qutlm creatis me regem, (foedere 

life rather than create me king, (a-treaty 

icto,) qui praestem vos tutas ab omni 

being-struck.) who may-warrant you safe from all 

injurii?” Illae credentes tradunt sese milvio ; 

wrong!” They believing deliver themselves to-the-kite ; 

qui, adeptus regnum, coepit vesci sin- 

who, having-obtained the-kingdom, began to-feed-upon them one- 


• This sign of a circumflex, placed over the penultimate syllable of 
the verb, shows that two syllables have been contracted into one : thus, 
evitdssent for evitavissent . 

t The Latin prefix in has a negative force in composition, which is 
preserved in many English words, though often changed for the termi- 
nation “ -less:” for instance, m-ermis, (from i» and arma) means 
“ unarmed in-constans , “ inconstant in-ers (from in and art) 
“ artless.” Perhaps both English forms are referable to a Latin de- 
rivation, for minus in Latin is sometimes absolutely negative. 

t JEvum “ age,” is very different from vita, and refers to the 
duration of life, as a measure of time. 
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gulas, et exercere imperium saevis unguibus, 

by-one, and to-exerdse empire with-fierce taions. 

Tunc una de reliquis, u Plectimur me- 

Then said, one of thou remaining* “ We- are-punished de- 

ri td”* 

servedly.” 


23. 

SAPIENSf LEO. 

THE SAGACIOUS LION. 

True modesty seldom misses its reward. 

Leo stabat super juvencum dejectum : 

A-lion was-standing over a-bullock thrown-down : 

Praedator intervenit, postulans partem : " Da- 

A-plunderer came-up, requiring a- share : “ I-would- 

rem,” inquit, “ nisi soleres sumere 

give-if," says-he [the lion]* “ unless thou- wert- wont to-take-if 

per te et rejecit improbum. 

of thyself and so he-rejected the-unfair-one. 

Fortfe innoxius viator deductus-est in eundem 

By-chance a -harmless traveller was-led-down into the-same 


* Our own history furnishes an illustration of this fable* in the 
ease of the Saxon heptarchy. 

t Sapiens is usually rendered “ wise,” but perhaps one of the 
English words, discvmt , intelligent, judicumt, would approach more 
nearly to its classical meaning I — sapio properly signifying “ to re- 
lisa;'* whence our negative epithet “ insipid.” 

t Per tt, “ through thyself ;’* that is* by thine own means* nr, of 
thine own accosdr adverting to the independent selfishness of the 
applicant. 

c 2 
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locum, que fero viso, retulit retro* * * § 

place, and the-wild-animal being-seen, he-drew back 

pedem. Cui ille ait placidus ; u Est 

his foot. To-whom he [the lion] says mild j “ There-is 

non quod timeas ; et audacter tolle 

not any thing which thou -shouldst- fear ; and boldly take-up 

quae pars debetur turn modestiae/’t Tunc ter- 

what part is-due to-thy moderation.” Then the- 

gorej diviso, petivit sylvas, ut daret 

hide being-divided, he-sought the-woods, that he-might-give 

accessum homini. 

approach to-the-man. 


24. ^ 

HOMO ET CANIS. 

THE MAN AND THE DOG. 

Never reward an offender for the sake of present 
expediency . 

Quidam laceratus^ morsu vehementis 

A -certain man having-been- tom by- the -bite of-a-fierce 


* The verb retulit , alone, would express “ he carried back so 
that the adverb retrd may be considered a redundant intensive. 

f The Latin word modestia does not exactly correspond to our 
word “ modesty’ 1 in its common acceptation ; modestia being derived 
from modus a mean, or due proportion, and implying a principle of 
moderation and decorum in every thought and action. 

X Tergus , which is nearly related to tergum, a back, seems here to 
signify ** the chine.” 

§ It would be very easy to reflect many Latin words in our own 

form of language ; as laceratum , lacerated, vehemens, vehement, tiao- 
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canis, misit malefico panem tinctum 

dog flung to-the-mischievou8-animai bread stained 

cruore, quod audierat esse remedium vulneris. 

with-gore, which he-had-heard to-be a-cure of- the- wound. 

Tunc ASsopus sic : “ Noli facere hoc 

Then ^Esop thus advised : “ Be-unwilling to-do this 

coram pluribus canibus, ne devorent nos vivos ; 

m-presence-of more dogs, lest they-devour us alive; 

qufim scierint tale esse praemium culpae.” 

when they-have-known such to-be the-reward of-fault.” 


25. 

AQUILA, FELIS, ET APER. 

THE EAGLE, THE CAT, AND THE HOG. 

Beware of double-tongued informers who sow dissen- 
sion amongst their neighbours for selfish purposes . 

Aquila fecerat nidum in sublimi quercu *> 

An-eagle had-made her nest on the-top*of an -oak ; 

felis, nacta cavemam in medi&, peper- 

a-cat, having-obtained a-hollow in the-middle, had-brought- 

erat : sus, nemoricultrix,* posuerat foetum 

forth young : a-sow, tenant-of- the- woods, had-placed her littejr 


turn, tinctured, &c. ; a practice which is not uncommon with some 
translators : — But it seems at best a pitiful affectation to Latinize an 
English version. 

• This is a combination of two words, cultrix (derived from colo to 
inhabit) and nemoris (from nemus , a wood) ; which would disturb 
the metre, if written in distinct parts. 
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ad imam.* Tum felis sio evertit fortuitum 

fti the- bottom. Then tbe-cat thus destroyed her cham 

contubernium fraude et scelest& malitia Scandit 

company by-fraud aid wicked malice* Sbe-climbs 

ad nidum volucris : “ Pernicies,” ait, ct paratur 

to the-neat of-the-bird i “ Destruction,” iays-sbe, " is-prepaiud 

tibi, forsan et mihi misera : nam qubd vides 

for-tbee, perchance also for-me wretched : for whereas thou-seest 

insidiosum aprumf quotid& fodere terram, 

that- the- treacherous hog daily digs the-earth, 

vult everteref quercum, ut opprimat nostram 

it- wishes to-overtum the-oak that it-may-orerpower our 

progeniem facili in piano. 

progeny easily on level-ground. 1 * 

Terrore offuso, et sensibus perturbatis. 

Fright being'Cast-orar the eagle> and her «enses confounded. 


• Ad imam (quttcum)—* literally "at the lowest (oak) :** so like- 
wise in sublimi means " on the lofty (oak)/* and in medid, “ in the 
middle (oak) though such expressions would be scarcely perspi- 
cuous in English. 

t The Romans did not appropriate terms to the different sex of 
animals so strictly as our language requires— commonly designating 
both male and female under the same form. Thus the names aper 
a boor, and mi a sow, am here applied to one individual ; which 
being in reality of the feminine gender, we adopt the general term 

•* hog/* in order to avoid the use of a noun which is, in English, 
exclusively masculine. 

$ It will be observed that the same verb everto is rendered differently 
in two lines of this fable : the fact is, in the latter place only it is used 
in its proper sense, being employed in the former metaphorically. This 
analogy might often be preserved in English, as we say to “ overturn 
a house/* in the sense of “ ruin a family /* but it is not necessary 
that correspondent proper terms in different languages should also 
hear similar translation. 
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derepit ad cubile setos® suis : “ Tui nati,” 

she-creeps-down to the -bed of-the-bristly sow ; “ Thy young-ones,” 

inquit, u sunt in magno periculo. Nam simul 

ehe-says, “ are in great danger. For as-soon at 

exieris pastum cum tenero grege, 

thou-shalt-have-gone-forth to-feed with thy tender herd, 

aquila est parata rapere tibi* * * § porcellos.” 

the-eagle is prepared to-seize thy little-pigs.” 

Postquam complevit+ timore hunc locum quoque, 

After-that she-had-filled with-Fear this plaee also, 

dolosa condidit sese tuto cavo : ind& 

she-deceitful hid herself in-/ier-8afe hole : thence 

evagata noctu suspenso-pede,J ubi re- 

having-wandered-forth by-night on-tip-toe, when she- 

plevit § se et suam prolem esc&, simulans 

had-filled herself and her brood with.fbod, pretending 

pavorem prospicit toto die. 

alarm she-looks-forth the -whole day. 


• This might be taken-*-" to snateh (thy) pigs /rem thee but the 
dative of the personal pronoun sometimes represents the possessive. 

t This form of the verb would elsewhere be rendered as absolutely 
perfect, but after such particles as pvstquqm, ubi, Sec. it has a more 
remote relation. 

$ Literally " with foot suspended,” that is, not dropt full on the 
ground, but set as lightly and captiously as possible, as if held up at 
intervals for the sake of listening. 

§ Replevit is englished, in this fable, exactly like the preceding 
verb complevit, as being scarcely distinguishable in another language : 
The general meaning of these prefixes has been before explained.— 
See note to page 14 and 18. 
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Aquila metuens ru!nam # desidet ramis : 

The-eagle dreading the-fall of the tree sits- still in-the-branches: 

aper vitans rapinam non-prodit fortU. 

the- hog avoiding the-seizure of its pigt goes- not- forth out-of-door». 

Quid multa ?+ Consumpti-sunt cum 

Why should I say many things 7 They-were-wasted-away with 

suis inedia ; que praebuerunt largam 

their-young for-want-of-eating ; and afforded a -plentiful 

dapem catulis felis, 

feaat to-the-whelps of-the-cat. 


26 . 

DUO MULI ET LATRONES. 

THE TWO MULES AND THE ROBBERS. 

He who has little to lose is safer than the rich . 
Duo muli ibant gravati sarcinis : unus fe- 

Two mules were-going burthened with-packages : one was- 

rebat fiscos cum pecuniS. ; alter, saccos 

carrying hanapers with money j the- other, bags 

tumentes multo hordeo. Ille,f dives onere 

swelling with-much barley. The- former, rich in-lading» 


* Many verbal nouns of this form preserve an active signification, 
as ruina from ruo to tumble, rapina from rapio to seize : which sense 
is seldom fully attached to our words “ ruin” * ** rapine” &c. 

t This is a common ellipsis, which may be supplied thus ; propter 
quid dicam multa ? being equivalent to denique , lastly, in short. 

t IUe “ that,” when applied to one of two subjects, designates the 
one mentioned earlier in the sentence, and is often opposed to hie, 
“ this,” which reters to the later of the two. 
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eminens celsfi, cervice,* que jactans collo 

up-rising with-lofty mane» and tossing on-hw-neck 

clarum tintinnabulum ; comes sequitur quieto 

a-clear -toned bell ; his companion follows with-quiet 

et placido gradu. Subitd latrones advolant ex 

and gentle step. Suddenly robbers fly -towards them from 

insidiis, que inter caedem tonsitantf mulum 

ambush, and amid the-slaughter gash the- [rich] -mnle 

ferro : deripiunt nummos ; negligunt vile 

with-iron [weapon] : they-pillage the- moneys; they-neglect the-cheap 

hordeum. Qudm igitur spoliatus fleret 

barley. When therefore the-despoiled-ons w as-weeping 

suos casus : u Equidem,” inquit alter, “ gaudeo 

hit-own mischances ; "I-indeed,” says the -other, "rejoice 

me contemptum ; nam amisi nil, nec sum 

that-I am despised ; for 1-have-lost nothing, nor am-I 

laesus vulnere.”J 

hurt with-a-wound." 


* It seems necessary to distinguish the version of cervix and collum , 
though we may not have two words exactly equivalent ; the Latin 
collum being the general term for the whole neck, whereas cervix ex- 
presses only the back-part of the neck, sometimes the shoulder . 

t Tonsitant is a verb frequentative from tondeo, to clip or cut, and 
here denotes the frequency of the wounds inflicted in this fray with 
the drivers. 

$ This is not exactly a counterpart to the fable in page *25, but it 
may be compared thereto with advantage : Horace here also furnishes 
a parallel — 

** Sffipius ventis agitatur ingens Pinus,” &c. 

And Juvenal, still more closely — 

" Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator.” 

c 5 
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27 . 

ANUS AD AMPHORAM. 

THE OLD WOMAN TO THE VASE. 

The slightest relk of past worth is an invaluable 
treasure. 

Anas vidit epotam amphoram* * * § jacere, 

An-old- woman taw an-emptied rase to-be-lying tn tht ground, 

qu® adhuc, Falern&f faece,J et nobili testi, 

which still, from-Faternian dregs, and a-famous cask, 

spargeret lat& jucundum odorem. Postquim 

sprinkled widely e-pleasant scant. Afterthat 

avida traxit hunc totis naribus ; 

she -greedy had -drawn this with-Aer- whole nostrils, tht txclaimtd # 

u O suavis anima ! qualem^ bonam dicam 

“ O sweet breath ! how good shall -I-prononnes 

te fuisse antehac, cftm tales sint reliqui® !” 

thee to-have-been ere- now, since such are thy remains i” 


* Amphora was a determinate measure of capacity, nearly equal to 
nine gallons ; but it is often used more indefinitely for the large bowl, 
or two-handled jug, in which wine was placed on the table with the 
dessert at a Roman entertainment. 

t “ Falernian” (er Campanian wine) was one of the most cele- 
brated of the wines of Italy : the Romans chiefly named their wines 
from the districts where they were raised ; just as we say " Cham- 
pagne,” “ Bargnady,” &c. 

t Sometimes a plural substantive in one language represents a 
singular in another : thus the plurals “ dregs, lees, grounds,” tie 
only equivalent to the singular fax ; and vice versd , the plural wtiduc 
in the former fable means simply « an ambush.” 

§ The adverb quam more properly presents the meaning of the 
English <* how but qualis is here an elegant substitute, as re- 
sponding to the adjective talis, 

Phaedrus applies this fable to his own writings, which Were pro- 
duced in his old age : his relics might be thought worthy of a more 
delicate illustration, but the last two lines have been consecrated by 
application to subjects of far deeper sensibility. 
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28. 

PANTHERA ET PASTORES. 

THE PANTHER ANO THE SHEPHERDS. 

A friend in need is not easily forgotten. 
Panthera imprudens olim decidit in foveam. 

A-panther unaware once fell-down into a-pit-trap. 

Agrestes vidfire : alii* congerunt fustes, alii 

Rustics saw it : some heap-on-tar clubs, others 

onerant saxis: quidam contril mise- 

ioad-tar with -stones : certain men on-the-contrary having- 

Titi, quippe periturae quamvis nemo laederet, 

pitied tar, as being about- to-perish although no-one should-hurt tar, 

misfire panem,+ ut sustineret spiritum. Nox 

threw bread, that it-might-sustain breath. Night 

insecuta-est : securi abeunt domum, quasi 

ensued : they-careless go-away home, as-if 

inventuri mortuam postridifi. At ilia, ut 

about-to-find tar dead the-day-after. But she, when 

refecit languidas vires, veloci saltu liberat 

she- recruited her languid powers, by-nimble bound frees 

sese fovefi. et concito grad» properat 

herself from-the-pit-tiap, and with-hurried step hastens 


* Alii “ others,” when repeated, distinguishes different persons, 
and may often be literally englished where there is a multitude of 
parties; but here it seems more clear to say " some” — •• other.” 

t Pants appears to have been used as a general term for food, 
(ike our own word “bread r” So Juvenal may mention — Pattern ei 
3t remees. 
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m cubile. Paucis diebus interpositis, pro- 

into her lair. Few days having-interposed, the- 

volat, trucidat pecus, necat pastores ipsos, 

flies-forth, slaughters the-cattle, kills the-shepherds themselves, 

et vastans cuncta, seevit irato impetu. Tum 

and devastating all things, rages with-angry attack. Then 

timentes sibi, qui pepercerant ferae, 

fearing for-themselves, they who had-spared the-wild-beast, 

recusant haud damnum, tantitm rogant 

refuse not the-loss of property, and only ask 

pro vit&. At illa : “ Memini qui 

fof life. , But she [the panther] antwert: “ I -remember who 

petierint me saxo, qui dederint panem ; 

attacked me with-stone, who gave me bread ; 

absistite vos timore ; revertor hostis illis qui 

desist ye frora-fear j 1- return a-foe to -those only who 

laeserant me.” 

had-hurt me." 


29. 

MUSCA ET MULA. 

THE FLY AND THE MULE. 

Fools laugh at the slow advancement of their betters , 
without consideration of existing obstacles . 

Musca sedit in temone, et increpans 

A-fly sat on the-pole of a chariot, and rating 

mulam,* inquit, “ Qu&m tarda es ! vis 

the-mule, says, “ How slow thou-ait 1 wilt-thou 

non progredi cities ? Vide, ne compungam 

not advance . faster ? See, lest 1-prick 
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tibi collum dolone.” Illa respondit : 

thy neck with-my-sword-stick.” She answered : 

" Moveor non tuis verbis ; sed timeo istum, 

“ I-am-moved not by-thy words ; but I-fear him! 

qui sedens prim& sell&, temperat meum jugum 

who sitting on-the-fore seat, governs my yoke 

lento* flagello, et continet ora spumantibus 

with-slow whip, and holds-in my mouth with-foaming 

fraenis : Quapropter aufer frivolam inso- 

bits: Wherefore away-with thy worthless inso- 

lentiam; namque scio ubi strigandum..est,+ et 

lence ; for I-know where I-am-to-stop, and 

ubi currendum.” 

where to-run.” 


30. 

CANIS ET LUPUS. 

THE DOG AND THE WOLF. 

A needy freeman is happier than a rich servant . 

Lupus, confectus macie, fort£ occurrit 

A-wolf, worn-out with-leanness, by-chance met-with 

cani perpasto : dein ut restiterunt salutantes 

a-dog high-fed : then as they -stood greeting 


* It seems preferable to give the most common meaning of a word, 
when it is any way admissible ; though lentus (contracted from 
Lenitus ) might, in this passage, be rendered “ pliant” or ** flexible.” 

t The construction is— ubi est [mihi] strigandum, “ where it 
is for me to stop or “ where it is to be stopped by me” 
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invicfem ; “ Undid, quaeso, bk 

mutually, the wolf asks ; 44 Whence, I-pray, ait-thou- to 

nites ? Aut quo cibo fecisti tantum 

-•leek 1 Or by -what food hatt-thou-made so-much 

corporis ? Ego, qui sum longb fortior, 

of-body 1 I, who am far more-strong, 

pereo fame.” Canis simpliciter: 

am-perishing with-hunger.” The-dog answered simply : 

“ Est eadem conditio tibi, si potes 

44 There-is the-same condition for- thee, if thou-art-able 

praestare par officium domino.” u Quod V’ 

to-perform an-eqnal duty for-t-master.” 44 What is it V* 

inquit ille. “ Ut sis custos liminis, et 

says he. 44 That thou-be guard of-the-threabold, and 

tuearis domum & furibus noctu.” "Ego verb 

defend the-house from thieves by-night." 44 1 in-truth 

sum paratus. Nunc patior nives que* imbres, 

am prepared. Now I-suffer snows and showers, 

trahens asperam vitam in sylm. Quantb faci- 

d ragging a-rough life in the -woods. How-much more- 

lius est mihi vivere sub tecto, et otiosumf 

easy is- it for-me to -live under a -roof, aud indolent 

satiari largo cibo !” "Veni ergo 

to-be-s^tisfied with-plentiful food !” 44 Come therefore 


* It -has a more scholarlike effect in pronunciation, to combine 
this enclitic particle with the word conjoined, but perspicuity is pre- 
ferable in an Elementary Book. This remark applies also to mecttm 
at the top of the nest page. 

t The dative otiose would be of more regular construction j but 
tbe case of the adjective appears to be changed m order to avoid 
ambiguity. 
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cum me.” Dum procedunt, lupus adspicit 

with me.'* While they -proceed, the-wolf beholds 

collum canis * detritum h eaten &. “ Und£ 

the- neck of-the-dog to have been rubbed by «-chain. 44 Whence 

hoc, amice?” €t Est niliil.” # “ Tamen, dic, 

this, my friend V 9 44 It-is nothing.” 44 Yet, tell me, 

quseso.” “ Quia videor acer, alligant me 

I-pray.” ** Because I-seera fierce, they-bind- me -to my kennel 

interdii, ut quiescam luce, et vigilem quim 

during-the-day, that I-may-rest by-light, and may -watch when 

nox venerit : solutus crepusculo, vagor qui 

night has-come : being-loosed at- twilight, I-wander where 

visum-est : panis adfertur ultrd : 

it-has-seemed pleasant: bread is-brougbt-to me spontaneously : 

dominusf dat ossa de sua mensa : 

the-master-of-the-house gives-me bones from his-own table : 

familia jactat frusta, et pulmen- 

the-family [servants] throws me broken-victuals, and tit- 

tarium,J quod quisque festldit. Sic sine labore 

bits, which each disdains. Thus without labour 


* The narrative clauses — 44 he said,” 44 he answered,” &c. are 
omitted ia dialogue, where there is a rapid change of speakers. It 
is usual to prefix initial letters to the different parts ; hut the inverted 
commas, used above, will clearly distinguish the respective sentences 
assigned to each party. 

t Dominus, * 4 Lord,” is derived from domus a house : and al- 
though it lost its primary signification in monkish Latin, it is no 
profanation of sacred subjects to preserve the original idea — 44 Thy 
house, O Lord, is the house of prayer !” 

1 With the early Romans this word meant simply 44 a mesa of 
porridge,” which constituted their chief victuals ; but with epicures 
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meus venter impletur/' “Age,* si est+ 

nay belly ii-filled.” “ Come -now, if thou-hast 

animus abire qu6, est licentia V 9 “ Est 

a-mind to-go-away any-whither, is -there leave V’ . *? There-is 

non plan^/’t inquit. “ Fruere qu® # laudas, 

not altogether/' he-eays. “ Enjoy what-thsngs thou-praisest, 

canis; nolo regnare, ut sim 

O-dog ; I-am-unwilling to-reign, on tuch condition that I-be 

non liber mihi.” 

not free for-myself." 


31 . 

DICTUM SOCRATIS. 

A SAYING OF SOCRATES. 

True friends are seldom so numerous as to require a 
large fpuse for their reception . 

Quitm Socrates fund&sse t parvas ©des 

When Socrates had-founded small buildings 


of later date, it signified either what the French call a bonne bouche, 
or otherwise something to stimulate the stomach, as contradistin- 
guished from substantial satisfying food. Phaedrus may perhaps 
refer to its original acceptation. 

* Age — This verb is often used adverbially in a sense of en- 
couragement, corresponding to the French courage ! We have an 
old expression something more similar — '* up and be doing»' 

t Literally “ if there is a mind to thee:'* This is a very near 
coincidence of idiom with oui own. The French use the word envie , 
which is not so pretty. 

$ This English is a little accommodated to perspicuity. Plant 
means properly “ levelly but here it implies “ without obstacle, 
or stumbling-block." 
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sibi — (cujus mortem fugio non, si adse- 

for-himself — (he, whose death I-shun not, if I-could- 

quar famam ; et cedo invidiae, dummodd 

attain his fame ; and I -yield to-envy, provided-that 

absolvar, cinis : # ) sic, ut solet fieri, 

I-be- acquitted, when I am ashes : ) — thus, as is-wont to-be-done 

h populo, nescio quis ; — “ Talis vir, 

said, one of the-people, I-know-not who ; — “ Being such a- man, 

quaeso, ponis tam angustam domum V 9 

I-pray, dost-thou-lay so narrow a-house 1 M 

Inquit, u utinam impleam hanc veris 

“ I wish,” saya-he, “ that I-could-fill even this with-true 

amicis.” 

friends.** 


32 . 

MARGARITA IN STERQUILINIO. 

THE PEARL IN THE DUNGHILL. 

A valuable treasure is worthless in the hands of the 
unskilful . 

Pullus gallinaceus, dum quaerit escam, repperit 

The-chick of-a-fowl, while it-seeks-for food, finds 


* The persons of this fable are not quite so familiar to boyhood, 
as most of the “ confabulatore” admitted into our volume. But the 
fable is valuable not only from its real point, but also from the 
personal parenthesis which Phaedrus has introduced, allusive to the 
unmerited persecution of the famous Athenian Philosopher. 

It was customary with the Greeks and Romans to hum dead 
bodies, and preserve the ashes in urns. 
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margaritam in sterquilinio : “ Quanta res/’ 

a-pearl in a-dunghill x “How-great a-thing,” 

inquit, "jaces indigno loco! O, si quig 

says- he, “ thou-liest in-an-unworthy place ! Ob, if any-ooe 

cupidus tui pretii vidisset, redisses 

desirous of-thy worth had-seen this, thou-wouldst-have-returoed 

olim ad maximum splendorem ! Ego, qui in- 

Jong-tioce to the-greatest splendour! I, who have- 

veni te, cui cibus est multo potior,* nec 

found thee, to-whom food is much preferable, neither can 

prodesse tibi, nec potes mihi quid 

be-of-use to-theet nor canst-thou b$ of um to-me in any- 

quam.” 

thing.” 


33. 

APES ET FUCI, VESPA JUDICE. 

THE BEES AND DRONES, THE WASP BEING JUDGE. 

The real author of one good work will be known by 
his capability to produce another of similar worth . 

Apes fecerant favos in alti quercu : bos 

Bees had-made honey-combs in a-lofty oak : these 

inertes fuci dicebant esse suos. Lis 

the-lazy drones said to-be their-own. The-litigation 


* Potior means literally “ more powerful” — but it is often used 
in the sense of “ more worthy or desirable hence the adverb potius 
“ rather,” 
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deducta-est ad forum,* vespfc judice: qu®, 

was-brougbt-down to the-court, a-wasp being judge: who, 

citm nfisset utrumque genu9 pulcherrimd, 

since she- had -observed each race most-clearly, 

proposuit hanc legem duabus partibus : " Corpus 

proposed this law to-the-two parties : “ Your body 

est non inconveniens, f et color par, ut 

is not uncorrespondent, and your colour it similar, so-that 

res plan& venerit merito in dubium. Sed, • 

the-matter evidently has-come deservedly into doubt. But, 

ne mea religio peccet imprudens, accipite 

lest my scruple should- err unaware, take- to you 

alveos, et infundite opus ceris ;% ut ex 

the-cells, and pour-in your work to-the-wax ; that from 

sapore mellis, et form& favi, 

the-flavour of-the-honey, and the-form of-the-honey-comb, 

auctor horum, de quis agitur nunc, 

the- author of- these things, concerning which action-is-brought now. 


• The Roman forum nearly corresponds to the Greek Ayopa, 
but no English word exactly corresponds to either. The ancients 
pleaded in the market-place in the open air. 

t The language of this fable is a striking instance of the great 
extent to which some English words, similar in form to the Latin, 
have departed, in common parlance, from their proper and original 
meaning, as inconveniens, religio, imprudens, &c. — It also furnishes 
examples of the closeness with which some technical terms have 
been preserved, as partibus, agitur, conditio , sententia , &c. 

X Ouj language scarcely knows the plural " waxes,” which is 
given in the Latin. But one language can scarcely complain of 
the other for such arbitrary usage : see note to page 34. 
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appareat.’ 9 Fuci recusant. Conditio placet 

may-be-apparent.” The-drones refuse. The -condition pleases 

apibus.* Tunc illa sustulit talem sen- 

the-bees. Then she [the wasp] delivered such sen- 

tentiam : * € Est apertum, quis non-possit, 

tence as this: “ It-is obvious, who can- not make 

aut quis fecerit; quapropter restituo apibus 

or who has-made them ; wherefore I-restore to -the -beet 5 

suum fructum.” 

their-own produce.” 


* Phaedrus appears to us to insinuate in this fable, that some 
one had laid claim to his own productions : otherwise the point of 
these lines which he subjoins is not very obvious— 

Hanc pretertssem fabulam silentio, 

Si pactam Fuci non recus&ssent fidem. 

The persons of this fable, as well as the moral, remind us of the 
famous challenge of Virgil— 

Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores : 

Sic vos non vobis — [terque quaterque datum.] 
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34 . 

iESOPUS LUDENS. 

-®SOP PLAYING. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy . 
Quidam Atticus,* quilm vidisset ASsopum 

A-certain Attican, when he-had-seen ACsop 

ludentem nucibus*}- in turb& puerorum, restitit, 

playing at-nuts in a-crowd of-boys, stopped, 

et risit quasi delirum : quod simul senex 

and laughed- at him as-if silly: which as-soon as the-old-man 

sensit, poti&s derisor quam deridendus, 

perceived, he , rather a-laugher-down than one to-be-laughed-down, 

posuit in media via arcum retentum : “ Heus !” 

placed inthe-middleofthe-road-a-bow unbent: “Ho!” 

inquit, “ sapiens, expedi quid fecerim !” Po- 

says-he, " wise-one, explain what I-have-done !” The- 

pulus concurrit Ille torquet se 

people runs-together. He [the laugher] torments himself 

dii, nec intelligit causam questionis positae : 

a-long-time, nor understands the-cause of-the-question put : 


* Attica was the country, of which Athens was the capital city. 
A chief city is sometimes called a metropolis of the country ; but, pro- 
perly speaking, “ a mother city” is not so related to its original ter- 
ritory, though it may be to its colonies. 

t The game at “ nuts,” whether Greek or Roman, was prover- 
bially appropriated to children. 
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novissimi succumbit. Tum sophus vic- 

at-last he-gives-up. Then the- philosopher ric- 

tor : " Citd rumpes arcum, si 

torious, thus expound» it: “ Soon thou- wilt-break the- bow, if 

habueris semper tensum ; at si lax- 

thou-shalt-have-had it always stretched ; but if thou-shalt-have- 

&ris quim voles, erit utilis.” 

loowucd it, when tbou-ihalt-wisb, it-will-be useful.” 


35. 


ARBORES IN TUTELA DEORUM. 

THE TREES IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GODS. 
The book is valuable for its fruit, not for its leaves. 
Olim, Divi legerunt arbores, quas vel- 

Formerly, the-Gods chose the-trees, which they-would- 

lent esse in sua tutel&. Quercus placuit 

wish to-be in their-own guardianship. The-oak pleased 

Jovi, # et myrtus Veneri : laurea Phoebo, 

Jupiter, and the-myrtle Venus : the-laurel pleased Phoebus, 

pinus Cybelae, celsa populus Herculi. Mi- 

the-pine Cybele, the-lofty poplar Hercules. Mi- 


• Jovis is an irregular inflection of Jupiter — the Romana not 
having a simple name in the nominative for this •' Father of Gods 
and men which we have in this fable thought proper to translate 
verbatim, to distinguish it from Virgil’s haminurr sator atque 
Deorum. 
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nerva, admlrans, interrogavit quar& sumerent 

nerva, wondering, inquired wherefore they- should-take 

steriles. Jupiter dixit causam ; " Ne vide- 

barren-tren. Jupiter spoke the-cause ; “ Lest we-should- 

amur vendere honorem fructu.” u At, me- 

seem to-sell honour for-fruit.” “ But, by- 

herculfe, quod quis voluerit, narrabit : 

Hercules, what any-one shall -have- wished, he-shall-tell , 

oliva est gratior nobis propter fructum.” 

the -olive is more-grateful to-us on-account -of its fruit.’* 

Tunc sic genitor Deorum, atque sator homi- 

Then thus the begetter of-Gods, and planter of- 

num : “ O nata, meritb dicere sapiens 

men answered ; “ O daughter, deservedly thou -art-called wise 

omnibus: Nisi quod facimus est utile, gloria 

by-all : Unless what we-do is useful, glory 

est stulta. ,,# 

is foolish.” 


# This attribution of the several trees to different deities is a very 
poetical part of ancient mythology : the moral of this fable is ad- 
mirable, and need not be confined to the sentence we have given : 
yet we could almost pardon some ambitious spirits to whom a sprig 
of laurel is more grateful than a dish of olives. 
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36. 


PAVO AD JUNONEM. 

THE PEACOCK TO JUNO. 

Whenever you have reason to acknowledge your in- 
feriority in one respect , be satisfied with the recol- 
lection of your own superiority in another .* 

Pavo venit ad Junonem, ferens indigni 

A -peacock came to Juno, bearing-it indignantly 

qudd tribuerit non sibi cantus luscinii : 

that she-assigned not to-him the-tongs of-the-nightingale : 

illum esse admirabilem cunctis 

that-he [the nightingale] was to-be-admired by-all 

auribus ; se derideri, simul ac miserit 

ears; that-himself was-laughed-down, as-soon as he-uttered 

vocem. Tunc, gratis consolandi, Dea 

a-voice. Then, for-the-sake of-consoling, the-Goddess 

dixit : “ Sed forinS, vincis, vincis magni- 

said : u But in-beauty thou-surpassest, thou-surpassest in- 

tudine ; nitor smaragdi praefulget tuo collo : 

size; the-brilliancy of-the-emerald outshines on-thy neck: 


* A moral similar to this has been illustrated before, page 5 ; 
but its repetition seems admissible on account of its variegation of 
language. In fact the moral is not quite identical, as its point seems 
to tend hitherward — If you have not riches in gold, you may have 
riches in talent, or learning, or accomplishment ; if you have not 
rank in pedigree, you may have rank in nobleness of spirit ; if you 
are not beautiful in body, you may be beautiful in mind, and lovely 
in the “ beauty of holiness.’* 

Si perpendere te voles, sepone pecuniam, domum, dignitatem, in- 
tus te ipse consule. — Seneca. 
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que explicas gemmeam caudam pictis 

and thou-unfoldest a-jewelled tail with-pietured 

plumis.” u Qu6,” inquit, “ mi 

plumes.*' “ Wherefore,” says-he, “ hast thou given to-me 

mutam speciem, si vincor sono ?” 

a-dumb shapeliness, if I-am-surpassed in-sound of voice ?** 

“ Partes datse-sunt* vobis arbitrio fatbrum: 

M Shares have-been-given to-you by-the-will of-the-fates . 

tibi forma, aquilae vires, luscinio 

to-thee i* given beauty, to-the-eagle strength, to-the-nightingale 

melos, corvo augurium, cornici laevo omina; 

melody, to-the-raven augury, to-the*crow sinister omens ; 

que omnes sunt contentae propriis 

and all the other bird « are contented with- their -own 

dotibus.” 

portions.** 


37. 

MUSTELA ET MURES. 

THE WEAZEL AND THE MICE. 

Beware of confiding in superficial appearances . 

Quiim mustela, debilis annis et senecti, 

When a-weazel, weak with-years and with- old-age. 


* The proper analysis of passive perfect tenses in Latin, is often 
misunderstood from the form in which they are exhibited in gram- 
mars. The truth is — a completeness of the act is expressed by the 
Latin participle, which sense is not always assigned to the English ; 
and we are therefore obliged to give a perfect form to the auxiliary 
verb, contrary to the idiom of the Latin. 
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non valeret assequi vel5ces mures, involvit 

was- not -able to-overtake the-fleet mice, she -rolled 

se faring, et adjecit negligenter obscuro 

herself in-meal, and threw hertelf negligently into-a-dark 

loco. Mus, putans escam, assiluit, et 

place. A-mouse, thinking it food, leapt-towards it, and 

compressus occubuit neci:* alter pe- 

being-squeezed by the weasel met-wilh death : another pe- 

riit similiter, deinde tertius. Aliquot se- 

rished in-like-m&nner, then a-third. Some-few having- 

cutis, venit et retorridus, qui saepe 

followed, there-came also a-shrivelled old-mmue, who often 

effugerat laqueos et muscipulam, que cer- 

had-escaped-from springes, and mouse-trap, and dis- 

nens procul insidias callidi hostis, inquit, 

cerning at-a-distance the-snares of-the-crafty foe, he-said, 

“ Sic valeas, ut es farina, quae 

" So may-thou-thrive, as thou-art really meal, who 

jaces/' 

liest-there.”t 


* This is a most nntractable phrase in English : occumbere neci 
means literally, for one “ to fall upon death/* and answers nearly 
in sense to death falling upon one ; but the verb is sometimes used 
absolutely in the same signification, as by Virgil — 

Tydide, mene Iliacis occumbere campis 

Non potuisse 1 tuique animam hanc effundere dextri 1 

t That is — may you thrive in proportion to the reality of your 
present appearance. 

Phsdrus applies this Fable to some of his readers, who missed the 
moral point of his stories ; implying also that his satire could bite 
those who undervalued his pretensions. 
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38. 

VULPES ET UVA. 

THE FOX AND THE GRAPE. 

Fools pretend to despise what they cannot attain. 

Vulpes coacta fame appetebat uvam in 

A-fox compelled by-hunger was-aiming-at a-grape on 

altfi, vine&, saliens summis viribus: quam 

a-lofty vine, leaping with-Aer-highest powers : which 

ut potuit non tangere, ait, discedens ; “ Est 

when she-could not touch, she-says, departing ; “ It-is 

nondum matura, nolo sumere acerbam.” 

not-yet ripe, I-will-not take a-sour-one.” 


39. 

EQUUS ET APER. 

THE HORSE AND THE BOAR. 

He who engages the assistance of a powerful avenger 
makes a master for himself 

Aper, dum volutat sese, turbavit va- 

A-boar, while he-rolls- himself -about, disturbed the- 

dum, qu b equus fuerat solitus sedare 

shallow [stream], where a-horse h ad-been used to-allay 

sitim. Hinc lis orta-est. Sonipes, 

hit thirst. Hence strife arose. The hone of sounding-foot, 

iratus fero, petiit auxilium hominis; 

angered with-the-wild-beast, besought the-assistance of-s-man ; 
D 2 
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levans quem dorso, rediit ad hostem : 

lifting whom on-/iii-back, be- returned to the-foe : 

eques, post-qukm interfecit hunc telis 

the-horseman, after-tbat he-slew this boar with-darta 

% jactis, traditur locutus-[esse] # sic : “ Laetor 

hurled at him , is-reported to-have-spoken thus : “ 1-am-glad 

me tulisse auxilium tuis precibus ; nana 

that-I bore assistance at-thy entreaties ; for 

cepi praedam, et didici qu&m utilis sis,” 

l-have-taken a-prey, and have-learned how useful thou-art.” 

Atque ita coegit invitum, pati 

Aud thus he-compelled the horte , though unwilling, to-suffer 

fraenos. Tum ille mcestus : “ Dum 

the-bits. Then that horse sorrowful said: “ Whilst 

demensf quaero vindictam parvae rei, reperi 

1- senseless -seek-for vengeance for-a-little thing, I-have-found 

servitutem,” 

slavery.” 


* The auxiliary verb is frequently suppressed in Latin, as some- 
times in English ; — particularly in the infinitive mood, where the 
participle fully expresses the state of the action. 

t De in composition is commonly privative , not merely negative i 
thus, de-mens signifies “ deprived of mind,” whereas a-mens simply 
means ** without mind.” 

Mens and animus are often translated by the same English term 
44 mind but the two words are very different in force* Animus 
properly means “ animal spirit ;” mens “ intellectual perception.” 
It is true that animus is used to designate the immortal soul ; but it 
refers only to the vital principle, whose existence after bodily dissolu- 
tion was doubtful till the revelation of Christianity, — and it has no 
reference to that power of contemplation with the “ mind’s eye,” winch 
Aristotle considers the apex of felicity. 
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40. 

VIPERA ET LIMA. 

THE VIPER AND THE FILE. 

Better ascertain the strength of your antagonist be- 
fore commencing on the offensive. 

Vipera venit in officinam fabri. Haec, 

A* viper came into the- workshop of-an-artizan. She» 

qu&m tentaret si esset qua res cibi, 

when she-was-trying if there- were any matter of- food, 

momordit limam. Illa contnl inquit con- 

hit a-file. That [file] in -answer says con- 
tumax ; “ Quid stulta, captas laedere 

temptuous ; “ Why, foolish-one, dost- thou- afect to -hart 

me dente, quae ad suevi corrodere omne 

me with-thy-tooth, me who am-accustomed to-gnaw all 

ferrum V 9 
iron V* 


41. 


VULPES ET HIRCUS. 

THE FOX AND THE HE-GOAT. 

When a person of bad character offers yon a place, 
beware lest he use you as a tool for his own work . 

QuAm . vulpes inscia decidisset in pu- 

When a-foz inadvertent had-failen-down into a- 
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teum, et clauderetur margine altiore,* hir- 

well» and was-enclosed by-the-brink rather- high, a-he- 

cus sitiens devenit in eundem locum ; si- 

goat thirsting came-down into the-same place ; at- 

mul rogavit, “ An liquor esset dulcis, 

the-same-time he- asked, " Whether the-liquid was sweet, 

et copiosus ?” Illa moliens fraudem ; u De- 

and plentiful V* She devising guile answered ; " De- 

scende, amice ; tanta est bonitas aqum ut 

scend, friend ; so-great is the-goodness of-the-water, that 

mea voluptas non-possit satiari/ 9 Barbatus 

my pleasure cannot be-satisfied.” The -bearded -gopt 

immisit se 2 tum vulpecula, nixa-f 

dropt-in himself: then the-little-fox, having-supported herself 

celsis comibus, evasit puteo ; que liquit 

on-Au-lofty horns, escaped-from the-well j and left 

hircum haerentem clauso vado.J 

the-he-goat sticking in-its-dosed bottom. 


• Altiore — “ more high ;** the comparative degree being often 
used without reference to a specified subject of comparison. See a 
note to our Cesar Part, page 70. 

t The participle of a deponent verb has properly a perfect significa- 
tion ; which force is not extended to other Latin verbs in an active 
sense. 

t The term vadum is often applied to a shallow of a river or the 
sea, but it refers not to the scarcity of the water, but to the nearness 
of the ground or bed. Hence the same word is applicable to the 
bottom of a deep place, and thus it is used by Virgil in these lines— 
Emissamque hiemem sensit Neptunus, et imis 
Stagna refusa vadis . 
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42 . 

PERjE. 

THE BAGS. 

Scandal is ever busy with^the failings of others, with- 
out regard to her own . 

Jupiter imposuit nobis duas peras : reple- 

Jupiter has-placed-on us two bags : the one fill- 

tam propriis vitiis dedit post tergum ; 

ed with-our-own vices he-has-put behind our back ; the 

gravem alienis suspendit ante 

other heavy with-other-men’s faults he-has-suspended before our 

pectus.* 

breast. 


43 . 

CAPELLAE ET HIRCI. 

THE SHE GOATS AND HE GOATS. 

Never assume a dress or character, which is incon- 
sistent with your station or your powers . 

Quihn capellae impetr Assent barbam ab 

When the-she-goats had-obtained a-beard from 


• Penius adopts the same image (from Catullus)— 

Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere ; nemo : 

Sed praecedenti spectatur mantica tergo. 

Under this fable, which belongs to pagan mythology, the Christian 
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Jove, hirci mcerentes coeperunt indignari* 

Jupiter, the-he-goats sorrowing began to-be-indignant» 

qu6d fceminro sequ&ssent suam dignitatem t 

because the-females had-equalled their-own dignity : 

“ Sinite illas,” inquit, " frui van& gloria, et 

** Suffer them,” says-he, " to-enjoy a-vain gloiy, and 

usurpare ornatum vestri muneris, dum sint 

to- usurp the-ornament of-your department, provided they-be 

non pares vestrae fortitudinis.”* 

not peers of-your prowess.” 


student may acknowledge that the blindness of our nature to our 
own imperfections is prettily allegorized ; but he will at the same time 
remember a parable more practically useful, where “ the Publican 
went down justified rather than the Pharisee.” 

* The English word “ fortitude” has been confined by some 
English pedants to the sense of endurance, in contradistinction to the 
active quality of ** courage :” but the antithesis is utterly unclas* 
sical — 

Xixbre fortes ante Agamemnone. 

Agamemnon was any thing but patient . In fact, women are 
naturally more patient under suffering than men, though less adven- 
turous in action. 
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44. 

GUBERNATOR ET NAUTiE. 

THE PILOT AND THE SAILORS. 

The thread of life is of a mingled yarn — good and 
ill together . 

Navis vexata smvis tempestatibus, inter 

A-ship being- harassed by- fierce tempests, amid 

lachrymas vectorum, et metum mortis, su- 

the-tears of-passengers, and their fear of-death, sud- 

bit6 dies mutatur ad serenam faciem: coepit* 

denly the-day is-changed to a-calm aspect: she-began 

ferri tuta secundis flatibus, que extollere 

to-be-carried-on safe with-auspicious breezes, and to-elate 

nautas nimi& hilaritate. Tum gubernator, f 

the-sailors with-too-much jollity. Then the-pilot, 

factus sophus periclo ; “ Oportet gau- 

having-been-made wise by-danger ; says ; " It-is-meet to- 

dere parc&, et queri sensim ;J quia dolor 

rejoice sparingly, and to-complain guardedly ; because grief 

et gaudium miscet $ totam vitam . 99 

and joy checkers the- whole of life. ,> 


* This verb is here so long delayed, that we might almost have 
desired the substantive in the form of an ablative absolute ; if the 
similarity of cases would not have created ambiguity. 

f Gubernator (navis), " the governor of a ship,” is expressed by 
the single word “ pilot.” 

$ Sensim — The use of this adverb is rather singular, though per- 
haps not so anomalous as it appears from its usual English represen* 

D 5 
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45 . 

NAUFRAGIUM SIMONIDIS. 

THE SHIPWRECK OF SIMONIDES. 

The man of cultivated talent carries treasures in his 
own person. 

Simonides, qui scripsit egregium melos, qnd 

Simonides, who wrote excellent poetry, that 

sustineret paupertatem facilius, coepit circumire 

he-might-support poverty more-easily, began to-go- round 

nobiles urbes Asiae, canens laudem victorum,* 

the -famous cities of-Asia, singing the-praise of- conquerors, 


tative “ in-sensibly s” it means here a cautious circumspection, as of 
a person feeling his way, There is a beautiful paraUel to this senti- 
ment in the dying discourse of Xenophon’s Cyrus — 

&6(3oq tie pot trvpirapopapruv, prj rt ip r<f tiritivn XP 0V V V 
Itioipt, f] aKOvoaipi, fj iraSotpt \a\nrbv, ob* eta rihkuQ piya 
fpopeTp, obti * ev<ppaiveo$ai tKireirrapevuic . 

$ The singular verb is here very elegant : as if the two substantives 
constituted but one indivisible subject. 

* If the passengers who tried to save their treasures had not sunk, 
Simonides would have appeared, from this story, rather disinterested. 
But this poet was not particularly famous for contempt of money. 
He was remarkable for the nice adjustment of his sublimity of 
style to the value of the honorarium : thus, when some victor at 
the Olympic race of mules, had given him a trifling fee for an ode, 
he called the unfortunate animals “ children of asses but when 
the donor tendered a more poetical price, he broke out, with sudden 
inspiration — 

“ Hail ! daughters of the generous steed 1” 
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mercede accept^. Post-qu&m factus-est 

recompense being-received. After-that he-became 

locuples hoc genere quaestus, voluit venire 

wealthy by-this kind of-gain, he-wished to-come 

in patriam pelagio* cursu. (Autem erat 

into his-own-country by-a-sea voyage. (Now he-was 

natus, ut aiunt, insult Ce&). Ascendit navem ; 

bom, as they-say, in-the-isle of-Ceos). He-mounts a-ship ; 

quam horrida tempestas et simul vetustas 

which a- rough tempest and at-the-same-time its own oldness 

dissolvit medio mari : hi colligunt zonas, + 

wrecks in-the-mid sea : these collect their girdles, 

illi pretiosas res, subsidium vitae. Quidam 

those their precious things, at a-support of-life. A -certa in -person 

curiosior ; “ Simonide, sumis tu nihil ex 

rather-curious, enquired; '* Simonides, takest thou nothing out-of 

tuis opibus V’ “ Mecum,” inquit, “ sunt cuncta 

thy riches Y* “ With-myself/' says-he, " are ali 

mea.” Tunc pauci enatant; quia plures peri- 

my things Then a-few swim-out ; because the-more had- 

erant, degravati onere. Praedones adsunt ; 

perished, weighed-down by-tfrdr-burthen. Plunderers are-at-hand ; 

rapiunt quod quisque extulit; relinquunt nudos. 

they -seize what each carried-forth ; they-leave them bare. 

Fort& fuit prop£ antiqua urbs Clazomenae, 

By-chance there-was near the-ancient city Clazomenae, 


• Pelagio is scarcely a genuine Latin word, being forged from the 
Greek ireXay og ; but Graecisms began to be affected by the literati 
very soon after the usurpation of August^, though the Roman ladies 
adopted them some reigns later. 

♦ The ancients carried their money in their girdles, which therefore 
answered to our word ** purses.” 
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quam # naufragi petierunt. Hic quidam 

which the-shipwrecked nun sought. Here a- certain -person 

deditus studio literarum, qui saepe legerat 

devoted to-the-study of-letters, who often had-read 

versus Simonidis, que erat maximus admirator 

the- verses of-Simonides, and was the-greatest admirer 

absentis, recepit ad se cupidissimi, cognitum 

of him absent, received him to himself most-eageily, being-known 

ab ipso sermone : exornavit hominem veste, 

from hit very conversation : he-furnished the-man with-clothing, 

nummis, familia Caeteri portant suam 

with-money, with-attendance. The-rest carry their-own 

tabulamf rogantes victum. Quos ut Simonides 

tablet, asking-for victuals. Whom when Simonides 

vidit, obvius casu, inquit, “ Dixi cuncta 

saw, meeting them by-chance, he-says, “ I -told you that-all 

mea esse cum me : quod vos rapuistis 

my things were with myself s what ye snatched-up 

pent.” 

has-perished.” 


* Besides this Ionian Clazomenie, there were many ancient names 
of cities expressed in the form of the plural number, as Theba, A then<r, 
&c. — but the idea of plurality was not commonly retained, except 
when absolutely necessary for grammatical accuracy. 

t Tabulam — It was usual for poor sailors who had suffered ship- 
wreck, to implore relief by exhibiting a painted tablet expressive of 
their misfortune. The custom was not unreasonable, but there seems 
to have been some superstition attached to its observance, as the 
wealthy sufferers devoted and hung up in the temples a tablet of 
similar representation. 

% 
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46 . 

MONS PARTURIENS. 

THE MOUNTAIN LABOURING. 

Never advertise more stock for sale than can actually 
be brought into the market . 

Mons parturibat, ciens immanes gemitus; 

A-mountain was-Iabouring, heaving prodigious groans ; 

que erat in terris maxima expectatio : 

and there- was in the-lands the-greatest expectation: 

at ille peperit murem. 

but that [mountain] brought-forth a-mouse. 


47 . 

FORMICA ET MUSCA. 

THE ANT AND THE FLY. 

The beef-eating husbandman is better than the toad* 
eating courtier . 

Formica et musca contendebant acriter, 

An-ant and a-fly were-contending eagerly, 

quse esset pluris. Musca sic coepit 

which of thorn was of-more worth* The-fly thus began. 
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prior : # " Potes tu f conferre te nostris 

first : •' Canst thou compare thyself to-our 

laudibus? Ubi immolatur, praegusto exta 

praises') Where sacrifice-is-made, I-firet-laste the-entrails 

defim ; moror inter aras, perlustro 

belonging- to- gods ; I-dwell among altars, I-survey 

omnia templa: sedeo in capite regis, quftm 

all temples : I- sit on the-head of-a-king, when 

visum-estj mihi ; et delibo casta oscula ma- 

it-has-seemed Jit to-me ; and I-sip-from the-chaste lips of-ma- 

tronarum : laboro nihil, atque fruor optimis 

trons : I-labour nothing, and I-enjoy the-best 

rebus. Quid contingit tibi simile horum, rustica V* 

fortunes. What belongs to-thee like these things , rustic?” 

“ Sand convictus defim est gloriosus : sed 

** Certainly a-living-with gods is glorious : but glorious 

illi, qui invitatur, non qui est invlsus.§ 

to-him, who is- invited, not to him who is unseen. 


* We have apologized once before for this common expression ; 
prior , literally rendered “ former,” would be here obscure or am- 
biguous. 

t In the ancient Latin, as in its modern variation, the Italian, per- 
sonal pronouns were suppressed, not only in common conversation, 
but in serious writing, except where the subject required emphasis or 
contrast. In this story, the sarcasm on the second person is em- 
phatical in the ostentation of the luxurious fly. The Romans al- 
ways put the first person before the second or third, contrary to our 
own modest usage : thus the famous style adopted by cardinal Wol- 
iey — Ego et Rex mens — is perfectly classical . 

X This expression signifies, not when it seems ,r right and becom- 
ing,” but when •* to my humour and pleasure.” 

$ This is the proper meaning of invisus, but it is commonly trans- 
ferred to the sense of “ disregarded or odious.” 
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Commemoras reges, et oscula * matronarum ; 

Thou-talkest-of kings, and lips of-matrona ; 

ego, qutlm studiosi congero granum in hyemem, 

I, when zealously I-heap-togethei grain for the-winter, 

video te pasci stercore circa murum. Fre- 

I-see thee to-be-feeding on-dung about the-wall. Thon* 

quentas aras ; nemp& abigeris, 

hauntest altars ; in-sooth thou-art-driven-off, from every place 

qu b venis. Laboras nihil ; ided, quiim 

whither thou-comest. Thou-labourest nothing; therefore, when 

est opus, habes nil. Superba jactas quod 

there-is need, thou-hast nothing. Proud thou-boastest-of what 

pudor debet tegere. ^Estate lacessis me ; quiim 

modesty ought to conceal. In-summer thou-assailest me ; when 

est bruma, siles. Quiim frigora cogunt te 

It-is winter, thou-art-silent. When chills compel thee 

mori contractum, copiosa domus recipit me 

to-die pinched-up, a-plentiful home receives me 

incolumem. Profectb retudi satis 

unharmed. Surely I-have-rebutted sufficiently 

superbiam.” + 

thy pride.’* 


* Osculum is a diminitive from os, oris , the mouth ; but it is often 
translated to the sense of" a kiss.” 

t This moral reminds us of a passage in Shakspeare, where Be» 
larius , comparing his former courtly station to his present obscure 
retirement, gives the preference to the latter — 

And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing’d eagle. 0 ! this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check ; — 

Prouder, than rustling in unpaid- for silk ! 
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48. 

HOMO ET ASINUS. 

THE MAN AND THE ASS. 

He is more than fortunate who profits by another's 
misfortunes . 

QuAm quidam immolasset verrem sancto 

When a-certain-man h ad-sacrificed a -boar- pig to-sacred 

Herculi, cui debebat votum pro suS. salute,* 

Hercules, to- whom he-owed it as vowed for his-own safety, 

jussit reliquias hordei poni asello ; 

he-commanded the-remnants of-the-barley to-be-put to-the-donkey ; 

quas ille aspernatus, sic locutus-est : u Prorstis 

which he having-spumed, thus spoke : “ Altogether 

libenter adpeterem tuum cibura, nisi jugulatus- 

willingly, I-would-take-to thy feed, unless he-had-been- 

foret, qui nutrltus-est illo/’f 

killed, who was- nourished with-that." 


* It was usual with the ancients, when in danger, to devote some 
offering to a deity for self-preservation. 

t We must imagine the ass to have observed that the boar was 
fattened on barley. — Horace has a parallel illustration to this, 
where the fox assigns as a reason for not entering the lion's 
den — 

Quia me vestigia tenent 
Omnia te adversum spectanda, nulla retrorsam. 
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49. 

SCURRA ET RUSTICUS. 

THE BUFFOON AND THE COUNTRYMAN 

The ignorant vulgar prefer the spurious productions 
of a reputed artist , to the genuine offerings of uti- 
patronized merit . 

Quidam dives facturus nobiles ludos,* 

A-certain rich man abt>ut-to-make remarkable games, 

invitavit cunctos praemio proposito, ut 

invited all performers by-a-reward proposed, that 

quisque ostenderet novitatem quam posset. 

each should-exhibit any novelty which he-could. 

Artifices venire ad certamina laudis ; inter 

Artists came to the-contests of-praise ; among 

quos scurra, notus urbano sale,+ dixit se 

whom a -buffoon, known for-courtly wit, said that-he 

habere genus spectaculi, quod nunquam pro- 

had a-kind of-spectacle, which never had- 

latum-foret in theatro. Rumor dispersus concitat 

been-produced in a-theatre. The-report being-spread excites 


• It was usual at Rome for the rich to entertain the populace with 
« games” at their own expence. Spectaculum may not appear a 
proper term for this exhibition, but it was used generally , like the 
French " spectacle.” 

f Literally, “ city salt This epithet was a sufficient panegyric 
in ancient times, as contradistinguished from coarse or rustic • 
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civitatem : paulo antb, vacua loca deficiunt 

the-city : a-little before, vacant places are-deficient-for 

turbam. Verb postquam constitit solus in scen&, 

the-crowd. Indeed after-that he -stood alone on the-stage, 

sine apparatu,* nullis adjutoribus, expectatio 

without appliances, with -no assistants, expectation 

ipsa fecit silentium. Ille repentb demisit caput 

itself made silence. He suddenly dropt hit bead 

in sinum et sic imitatus-est vocem poroelli 

into hit bosom, and so mimicked the-voice of-a- little-pig 

su&, ut contenderent verum subesse 

with-his-own, that they-asserted that- a- real pig was -under 

pallio, et juberent excuti. Quo fac- 

his cloak, and commanded u to-be-shaken-off. Which having- 

to, simul nihil repertum-est, onerant homi- 

been -done, as-soon at nothing w as-discovered, they-load the- 

nem multis laudibus, que prosequuntur f max- 

man with-many praises, and attend him with-the- 

imo plausu. Rusticus vidit hoc fieri : 

greatest applause. A -countryman saw this to-be-done : 

“ Meherculb,” inquit, €t vincet non me 

“ By-Hercules,” says-he, “ he-shall-conquer not me 

et statim professus-est, t( se facturum [esse] 

and immediately he-gave-out, “ that-he would-do 


• We are loth to give a Latin word as English for Latin ; but 
the word “ apparatus” is the best translation of itself, and is almost 
naturalized by the authority of lecturers and jugglers. 

t Protequi means literally “ to follow on but this general verb 
is often qualified by a substantive, from which it takes its especial 
signification. In this passage, the phrase is only intensive of maxime 
plaudunt* 
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idem meliis postridib.” Major turba fit : 

the-same better the-d ay -after.” A-greater crowd is*made : 

jam favor tenet mentes, et sedent deri-> 

already favouritism possesses their minds, and they-sit to-laugh- 

suri, non spectaturi. Uterque prodit: 

htm-down, not to-look-on. Each competitor goes -forth t 

Scurra digrunnit prior ; que movet plausus, et 

The-buffoon grunts first ; and stirs plaudits, and 

suscitat clamores. Tunc rusticus, simulans* 

excites shouts. Then the-countryman, pretending 

sese obtegere porcellum vestimentis — quod 

that-he covered-over a-little-pig with-/iw-gannents — (which 

scilicet faciebat,+ sed latens, quia compererant 

in-sooth he-did, but unnoticed, because they-had-discovered 

nil in priore) — pervellit verb aurern, 

nothing in the-former man) — he-pinches really the-ear of the pig, 

quem celaverat, et cum dolore exprimit vocem 

which he-had-concealed, aud with the-pain squeezes-out the-voice 

naturae. Populus adclamat, “ Scurram imi- 

of- nature. The-people shouts-at him, “ That-the-bufibon mi- 


* Simulans in its proper sense, is positive, in contradistinction to 
dissimulans which is negative : the former being appropriated to the 
signification of “ feigning what is not ” the latter to that of “ dis- 
guising what is.” The meaning of simulans in this passage is, 
“ making a shew or pretence that he has a pig under his cloak.” 
In doing this he merely followed the example of the scurra ; and had 
no intention that the audience should suspect his manoeuvre to be a 
refined disguise of the reality. 

f This seems to be the origin of our auxiliary verb “ did” — as 
being a very general respondent to a preceding active verb : it is par- 
ticularly employed by the Latins in answers to questions ; where 
modern languages use simple particles, as “ Yes” or ** No,” contrary 
to the practice of the ancients. 
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tatum [esse] multb simili is et cogit rustic 

micked much more-like j” and compels the-country* 

cum trudi forsls. At ille profert porcellum 

man to-be- thrust out-of-doors. But he produces the-little-pig 

ipsum b sinu; que probans turpem errorem 

itself from Kit bosom ; and proving their foul error 

aperto pignore, “ En, hic declarat, 

by- the -open token, says, “ Behold, this pig makes-dear, 

quales judices sitis.” 

what-sort-of judges ye-are.’ 


60 . 

VENATOR ET CANIS. 

THE HUNTSMAN AND THE DOG. 

The claims of an old friend or servant are worthy of 
remembrance . 

Quitm canis, forti s adversus omnes veloces 

When a-dog, brave against all swift 

feras, semper satis-fecisset # domino, coepit 

wild-beasts, always had-satisfied hit master, he-began 

languere annis ingravantibus. Aliquando ob- 

to -be- weak with-years pressing-on. Once being- 


• The English form of ** satisfy” or ** do enough” in an active 
sense, though extended to all verbs of such derivation, does not ap- 
pear to be quite legitimate. We should have liked it to approach 
nearer to the active verb facio, than to the passive Jio ; but we must 
not contravene “ usage” — 

Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi» 
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jectus pugnsB hispidi suis, arripuit aurem • 

exposed to-the-battle of-a-bristly boar, he-seized its ear / 

sed demisit prsedam cariosis dentibus. Hic* 

but let-go the-prey from-rotten teeth. On -this 

tum venator dolens objurgabat canem. Cui 

then the-huntsman fretting chided the-dog. To-whom 

senex latrans contra, “ Animus destituit te 

the-old-on« barking in-answer, said, “ My- spirit has-deserted thee 

non, sed me® vires ; lauda quod fuimus, 

not, but my powers have ; praise what we-have-beeu, 

si jam damnas quod sumus.”* 

if now thou-condemnest what we-are.” 


* Phaedrus wrote his fifth and last book of fables in his old age, 
and seems to think it necessary thus to bespeak favor for his senile 
production : but no apology is requisite. Old age is ever tenacious 
of its claims, as if diffident of their validity ; and we must beg pardon 
of Phaedrus, for not altering the title of our pages, as his humour 
directed. He begins with acknowledging JEsop as his master, and 
he treats him with due observance in his earlier books : but, anon — 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 

He finds that his own strength grows with the growth of his fame, 
— and at length declares of his fables — - 

Quas jEsopeas, non JEsopi nomino ; 

Quasi paucas ille ostendit, ego plures dissero. 

Usus vetusto genere, sed rebus novis. 

Phaedrus has given us a moral where he did not point one ; and 
we would impress it on our youthful readers in this form — Lean on 
us for a while, till you are sure of your own strength : we will make 
you independent of ourselves, scholars in your own right ; and when 
you feel that your footing is firm, and your course clear, then , if you 
can forget the name of Locke, you may forget that you ever received 
information or assistance from His Method of Classical Instruction. 
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REMARKS 


ON THE 

METRE OF PHiEDRUS. 


In order that the pupil may be enabled to scan 
the verse of Phaedrus, to avoid those errors of 
pronunciation into which he might otherwise fall, 
and to give each word its proper emphasis, we 
subjoin a few remarks, which, with the aid of 
certain signs, placed over such syllables as would 
otherwise be doubtful, will render this process, 
so far as the above objects are concerned, a task 
of no great difficulty to him. 

1. Each line is a verse of six feet, each foot 
consisting of two or three syllables. 

2. When the foot consists of two syllables, the 
first may be long or short (except in the sixth 
place, where it is always short) ; but the second 
of two syllables must be long. 

3. When the foot consists of three syllables, 
all must be short ; or the first must be long and 
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the two next short ; or, vtce versa, the first two 
short, and the third long. * 

4. These varieties give us the following feet as 
constituting this kind of verse : 1st, w — called the 

Iambus ; 2nd, the Spondee ; 3rd, the 

Tribrach ; 4th, — v -' w the Dactyl; and 5th, ~ w — 
the Anapast. A 6th of unfrequent occurrence is 
found in some writers, ^ ^ ^ w called the Proce - 
leusmaticus . 

5. In scanning, the emphasis is always given to 
the one long or to either of the two short syllables, 
which form the latter half of each of these feet ; 
but in reading , this emphasis is to be dropt, when- 
ever it would fall on the last syllable of a word , 
and a greater stress is to be laid on the syllable 
preceding. 

6. Vowels at the end of one word and the be- 
ginning of the next blend together, in general, so 
as to be considered to form but one syllable ; nor 
does m final prevent this blending when the next 
word begins with a vowel. Two proximate vowels, 
also, in different syllables of the same word, oc- 
casionally coalesce so as to form but one syllable. 

7. Every last syllable of a line, whether long 
or short, is to be considered long. 

That these brief remarks may be the better un- 
derstood, we shall exemplify them by scanning, 
for the pupil’s guidance, the opening lines of 
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Phaedrus, marking the quantities of the latter 
half of each foot 

#2sop|us auc|tor quara | mat£ri|am rep|perit 
Hanc ego | polT|vi ver|sibus | sena|rus. 

Duplex | libeljli dos | est quod | risum | movet ; 
Et quod | prudenjti vT|tam con|sili6 [ monet 
Calum|nia|ri si | quis au|tem volu|erTt 
Quod ar [bores | loquan|tur, non | tantum | ferae, 
Fictis | joca|ri n5s | memine|rit fal bulls. 

If these lines were fully scanned, it would be 
seen that materi, in the first line, is a Dactyl , and 
memtne, in the last, a Tribrach ; also that through- 
out there are many Spondees mingled with iam- 
buses ; but as the knowledge of the length of all 
first syllables is not necessary to pronunciation, 
we shall not recommend the young pupil, at this 
stage of his progress, to perplex himself with its 
acquisition. It is sufficient for the present if he 
learns to mark with accuracy the length of final 
syllables in each foot. 
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PHAEDRI 

FABULARUM ^ESOPICARUM 

LIBRIS QUINQUE. 


PROLOGUS. 

iEsopus auctor quam materiam repperit. 
Hanc ego polivi versibus senariis. 

Duplex libelli dos est : quod risum movet ; 
Et qubd prudenti vitam consilio monet. 
Calumniari si quis autem voluerit, 

Qubd arbores loquantur, non tantAm fera, 
Fictis jocari nos meminerit fabulis. 


E 
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1 . 

LUPUS ET AGNUS 

Ad rivum eundem Lupus et Agnus venerant, 
Siti compulsi : superior stabat Lupus, 

Long£que inferior Agnus : Tunc fauce improbi 
Latro incitatus, jurgii causam intulit. 

“ Cur,” inquit, “ turbulentam mihi fecisti aquam 
“ Istam bibenti ?” Laniger contrii timens • 

" Qui possum, queeso, facere quod quereris, Lupe ? 
u A te decurrit ad meos haustus liquor.” 

Repulsus ille veritatis viribus 
“ Ante hos sex menses,” ait, “ maledixisti mihi.” 
Respondit Agnus ; " equidem natus non eram.” 

" Pater, hercul£, tuus,” inquit, u maledixit mihi.'* 
Atque ita correptum lacerat injusti nece. 


2 . 

RAN,® REGEM POSTULANTES. 

Ranee, vagantes liberis paludibus, 

Clamore magno regem petiere & Jove, 

Qui dissolutos mores vi compesceret. 

Pater Deorum risit, atque illis dedit 
Parvum tigillum ; missum quod subitb vadis. 
Motu sondque terruit pavidum genus. 

Hoc mersum limo cilm jaceret diutuls, 

Fort& una taciti profert & stagno caput. 

Et, explorato rege, cunctas evocat. 
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Illae, timore posito, certati m adnatant ; 
Lignumque supra turba petulans insilit: 

Quod qufttn inquinassent omni contumelia, 
Alium rogantes Regem, misere ad Jovem, 

Inutilis quoniam esset, qui fuerat datus. 

Tum misit illis hydrum, qui, dente aspero, 
Corripere ccepit singulas : frustra! necem 
Fugitant inertes : vocem praecludit metus. 

Furthn igitur dant Mercurio mandata ad Jovem, 
Afflictis ut succurrat. Tunc contra Deus, 
u Quia noluistis vestrum ferre,” inquit, " bonum, 
Malum perferte.” 


3 . 

GRACULUS SUPERBUS. 

Tumens inani G raculu s superbiS., 

Pennas, Payoni quae deciderant, sustulit 
Seque exornavit : deinde contemnens suos. 
Immiscuit se P avonum formoso gregi. 

Illi impudenti pennas eripiunt avi, 

Fugantque rostris. Male mulctatus, Graculus 
Redire mcerens coepit ad proprium genus : 

A quo repulsus, tristem sustinuit notam. 

Tum quidam ex illis quos priils despexerat ; 

'* Contentus nostris si fuisses s edibu s, 

Et, quod natura dederat voluisses pati ; 

Nec illam expertus esses contumeliam, 

Nec hanc repulsam tua sentiret calamitas. 
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4 . 

CANIS NATANS. 

Canis, per flumen, carnem dum ferret, natans. 
Lympharum in speculo vidit simulacrum suum ; 
Allamque praedam ab alio ferri putans, 

Eripere voluit ; verdm decepta aviditas, 

Et, quem tenebat dre, demisit cibum ; 

Nec, quem petebat, potuit aded attingere. 


5 . 

VACCA, CAPELLA, OVIS, ET LEO. 

Vacca, et Capella, et patiens ovis injuriae, 
Socii fu£re cum Leone in saltibus. 

Hi qu&m cepissent Cervum vasti corporis. 

Sic est locutus, partibus factis, Leo : 

" Ego primam tollo, quia nominor Leo : 
Secundam, quia sum fortis, tribuetis mihi : 
Tum quia plus valeo, me sequetur tertia : 
Malo adficletur, si quis quartam tetigerit.” 
Sic totam praedam sola improbitas abstulit. 


6 . 

LUPUS ET GRUS. 

Os devoratum fauce quilm haereret Lupi, 
Magno dolore victus, coepit singulos 
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Illicere pretio, ut illud extraherent malum 
Tandem persuasa est jurejurando Gruis ; 

Gulaeque credens colli longitudinem, 

Periculosam fecit medicinam Lupo. * 

Pro quo qu&m pactum flagitaret praemium ; 
a Ingrata es,” inquit, “ ore quae nostro caput 
Incolume abstuleris, et mercedem postules l” 


7 . 

PASSER ET LEPUS. 

Oppressum ab aquila, fletus edentem graves. 
Leporem objurgabat Passer: u ubi pernicitas 
Nota,” inquit, “ illa est ? Quid Ita cessarunt 
pedes ?” 

Dum loquitur, ipsum Accipiter nec oplnum rapit. 
Questuque vano clamitantem interficit 
Lepus, semianimus, mortis in solatium ; 

4( Qui modo securus nostra irridebas mala. 

Simili querel& fata deploras tua.” 


8 . 

LUPUS ET VULPES, JUDICE SIMIO. 

Lupus arguebat Vulpem furti crimine ; 
Negabat illa se esse culpa proximam : 

Tunc judex inter illos sedit Simius. 
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Uterque causam cilro peror&ssent suam, 
Dixisse hanc fertur Simius sententiam : 
u Tu non videris perdidisse quod petis s 
Te credo surrlpiiisse, quod pulchri negas . n 


9. 

ASINUS ET LEO VENANTES. 

Venari, Asello comite, quftm vellet Leo, 
Contexit illum frutice ; et admonuit simul. 

Ut insueti voce terreret feras. 

Fugientes ipse exciperet. Hic auritulus 
Clamorem sfibitd totis tollit viribus, 

Novdque turbat bestias miraculo ; 

Quae, dum paventes exitus notos petunt, 

Leonis adfliguntur horrendo impetu. 

Qui, postquam caede fessus est, asinum evocat, 
Jubetque vocem premere : Tunc ille insolens : 

“ Qualis videtiir opera tibi vocis me® ?” 

“ Insignis,” inquit ; “ sic ut, nisi n6ssem tuum 
Animum genusque, simili fugissem metu.” 


10 . 

CERVUS CORNIBUS IMPEDITUS. 

Ad fontem Cervus, quilm bibisset, restitit. 
Et in liquore vidit effigiem suam. 

Ibi dum ramosa, mirans, laudat cornua, 
Crurumque nimiam tenuitatem vituperat ; 
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Venantum subitb vocibus conterritus, 

Per campum fugere coepit, et cursu levi 
Canes elusit. Sylva tum excepit ferum; 

In qu&. retentis impeditus cornibus, 

Lacerari coepit morsibus saevis canum. 

Tunc moriens vocem hanc edidisse dicitur : 

“ O me infelicem ! qui nunc demiim intelligo. 
Ut illa mihi profuerint, quae despexeram ; 

Et, quae laud&ram, quantum luctfis habuerint !” 


11 . 

VULPES ET CORVUS. 

Qu&m de fenestrS. Corvus raptum caseum 
Comesse vellet, celsS, residens arbore ; 

Hunc vidit Vulpes, deind& sic coepit loqui *. 

“ O qui tuarum, Corve, pennarum est nitor ! 
“ Quantum decoris corpore et vultu geris ! 

Si vocem haberes, nulla prior ales foret.” 

At ille stultus, dum vult vocem ostendere, 
Emisit ore caseum ; quem celeriter 
Dolosa Vulpes avidis rapuit dentibus. 


12 . 

ASINUS EGREGIE CORDATUS. 

Asellum in prato timidus pascebat senex : 
Is, hostium clamore siibltb territus. 
Suadebat asino fugere, ne possent capi. 
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At ille lentus : “ Quasso, num binas mihi 
Clitellas impositurum victorem putas V 9 
Senex negavit. " Ergo, quid refert mei 
Cui serviam, clitellas dum portem meas V 9 


13 . 

OVIS ET CERVUS. 

Ovem rogabat Cervus m6dlura tritici, 
Lupo 8ponsdre : at illa praemetuens dolum ; 

“ Rapere atque abire semper adsuevit Lupus 
Tu de conspectu fugere veloci impetu : 
tJbl vos requiram, quim dies advenerit V 9 


14 . 

CANIS PARTURIENS. 

Canis parturiens qu&m rog&sset alteram. 
Ut foetum in ejus tugurio deponeret. 

Facili impetravit : dein reposcenti locum. 
Preces admovit ; tempus exorans breve. 
Dum firmiores catulos posset ducere. 

H5c quoque consumpto, flagitare vaKdiis 
Cubile coepit : u Si mihi et turbae meae 
Par,” inquit, “ esse potueris; cedam loco.” 
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15. 

LEO SENIO CONFECTUS. 

Defectus annis, et desertus viribus, 

Leo quftm jaceret, spiritum extremum trahens 
Aper fulmineis ad eum venit dentibus, 

Et vindicavit ictu veterem injuriam : 

Infestis Taurus mox confodit cornibus 
Hostile corpus. Asinus, ut vidit ferum 
Impuni laedi, calcibus frontem extudit 
At ille explrans, “ Fortes indigni tuli 
Mihi insultare : Te, naturae dedecus, 

Qu5d ferre cogor, cert6 bis videor mori.” 


16. 

MUSTELA ET HOMO. 

Mustela ab homine pransa, quilm instantem necem 
Effugere vellet, “ Quaeso,” inquit, u parcas mihi, 
Quae tibi molestis muribus purgo domum. ,, 
Respondit ille : t€ Faceres si caus& mea, 

Gratum esset, et dedissem veniam supplici : 

Nunc quia laboras, ut fruaris reliquiis 
Quas sunt rosuri, simul et ipsos devores, 

Noli imputare vanum beneficium mihi. 0 
Atque ita locutus, improbam letho dedit. 
e 5 
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17. 

CANIS FIDELIS. 

Nocturnus qudm fur panem misisset Cani, 
Objecto tentans an cibo posset capi ; 

“ Heus !” inquit, “ linguam vis meam praeludere, 
Ne latrem pro re domini ? Multdm falleris : 
Namque ista subita me jubet benignitas 
Vigilare, facias ne mefi, culpa lucrum.” 


18. 

RANA RUPTA. 

In prato quodam Rana conspexit Bovem ; 

Et, tacta invidit tantae magnitudinis, 

Rug5sam inflavit pellem : tum natos suos 
Interrogavit, “ An Bovem esset latior V* 

Illi neg&runt. Rursus intendit cutem - 
Majore nisu ; et simili quaesivit modo, 

(t Quis major esset?” Illi dixerunt, “ Bovem.” 
Novissimi indignata, dum vult validius 
Inflare sese, rupto jacuit corpore. 


19. 

VULPES ET CICONIA. 

Vulpes ad ccenam dicitur Ciconiam 
Prior invitasse, et illi in patln& liquidam 
Posuisse sorbitionem, quam nullo modo 
Gustare esuriens potuerit Ciconia : 
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Quse, Vulpem qu&m revoc&sset, intrito cibo 
Plenam lagenam posuit : huic rostrum inserens, 
Satiatur ipsa, et torquet convivam fame : 

Quse quhm lagenae frustra collum lamberet, 
Peregrinam sic locutam volucrem accepimus : 

“ Sua quisque exempla debet sequo animo pati. ,# 


20 . 

VULPES ET AQUILA. 

Vulpinos catulos aquila quondam sustulit, 
Nidoque posuit pullis, escam ut carperent : 
Hanc persecuta mater orare incipit. 

Ne tantum, miserae, luctum importaret sibi. 
Contempsit illa, tuta quippe ipso loco. 
Vulpes ab ar& rapuit ardentem facem, 
Totamque flammis arborem circumdedit, 
Hosti dolorem damno miscens sanguinis. 
Aquila, ut periculo mortis eriperet suos. 
Incolumes natos supplex Vulpi tradidit. 


21 . 

RANjE METUENTES TAURORUM PRCELIA. 

Rana in palude, pugnam Taurbrum intuens, 

“ Heu, quanta nobis instat pernicies !” ait. 
Interrogata ab ali&, cur hoc diceret, 

De principatu quhm illi certarent gregis, 
Long&que ab illis degerent vitam boves ? 
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“ Natio,” ait , u separata, ac diversum est genus 
Sed, pulsus regno nemoris qui profugerit. 
Paludis in secreta veniet latibula, 

Et proculcatas obteret duro pede. 

Caput Ita ad nostrum furor illorum pertinet." 


22 . 

MILVIUS ET COLUMBA. 
Columbae saepe quilm fugissent Milvium, 
Et celeritate pennae evit&ssent necem, 
Consilium raptor vertit ad fallaciam, 

Et genus inerme tali decepit dolo : 

“ Quare solicitum potiils sevum ducitis. 
Quam regem me creatis, (icto foedere,) 

Qui vos ab omni tutas praestem injurii V 9 
Illae credentes tradunt sese Milvio ; 

Qui, regnum adeptus, coepit vesci singulas, 
Et exercere imperium saevis unguibus 
De reliquis tunc ait una, “ Merltd plectimur/ 


23. 

LEO SAPIENS. 

Super juvencum stabat dejectum Leo : 
Praedator intervenit, partem postulans : 

“ Darem,” inquit, “ nisi soleres per te sumere :* 
Et improbum rejecit. Fortfe innoxius 
Viator est deductus in eundem locum. 

Feroque viso, rettulit retrd pedem. 
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Cui placidus ille, “ Non est quod timeas,” ait ; 
4i Et, quas debetur pars tuae modestiae, 
Audacter tolle.” Tunc diviso tergore, 

Sylvas petivit homini ut accessum daret. 


24 . 

HOMO ET CANIS. 

Laceratus quidam morsu vehementis Canis, 
Tinctum cruore panem misit malefico, 
Audierat esse quod remedium vulneris. 

Tunc sic iEsopus: €t Noli coram pluribus 
Hoc facere canibus, ne vos vivos devorent ; 
Quthn scierint esse tale culpae praemium.” 


25 . 

AQUILA, FELIS, ET APER. 

Aquila in sublimi quercu nidum fecerat: 
Felis, cavernam nacta in inedi&, pepererat : 

Sus, nemori-cultrix, foetum ad imam posuerat 
Tum fortuitum Felis contubernium 
Fraude et scelesti sic avertit malitiS,. 

Ad nidum scandit volucris : “ Pernicies,” ait, 

“ Tibi paratur, forsan et miserae mihi : 

Nam fodere terram quod vides quotidie 
Aprum insidiosum, quercum vult evertere, 

Ut nostram in plano facili progeniem opprimat.” 
Terrore effuso, et perturbatis sensibus. 

Derepit ad cubile setbsae Suis : 
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" Magno,” inquit, “ in periculo sunt nati tui. 
Nam slmiil exieris pastum cum tengro grege, 
Aquila est parata rapere porcellos tibi/ 9 
Hunc quoque tim5re postqu&m complevit locum, 
Dolosa tuto condidit sese cavo : 

Ind& evagata noctu suspenso pede. 

Ubi esca se replevit et prolem suam, 

Pavorem simulans prospicit toto die. 

Ruinam metuens aquila ramis desidet 
Aper rapinam vitans non prodit foras. 

Quid multa ? Inedia sunt consumpti cum suis ; 
Felisque catulis largam praebuerunt dapem. 


26 . 

MULI DUO ET LATRONES. 

Muli gravati sarcinis ibant duo : 

Unus ferebat fiscos cum pecunia ; 

Alter, tumentes multo saccos hordeo. 

Ille, onere dives, celsi cervice eminens, 

Clarumque collo jactans tintinnabulum ; 

Comes quieto sequitur et placido gradu. 

Sublt6 Latrones ex insidiis advolant, 

Interque csedem ferro mulum tonsitant : 

Diripiunt nummos ; negligunt vile hordeum. 
Spoliatus Igitur casus quim fleret suos ; 

“ fiquldem,” inquit alter, “ me contemptum gaudeo ; 
Nam nil amisi, nec sum laesus vulnere/ 9 
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27 . 

ANUS AD AMPHORAM. 
Anus jacere vidit epotam amphoram, 
Adhuc Falerni faece, et testa nobili, 
Odorem quae jucundum latfi spargeret. 
Hunc postquam totis avida traxit naribus ; 

“ O suavis anima ! qualem te dicam bonam 
Anteh&c fuisse, tales cilm sint reliquiae ?” 


28 . 

PANTHERA ET PASTORES. 
Panthera imprudens olim in foveam decidit 
Vidfire agrestes : alii fustes congerunt, 

Alii onerant saxis: quidam control miseriti, 
Periturae quippe quamvis nemo laederet, 

Misfire panem, ut sustineret spiritum. 

Nox insecuta est : abeunt securi domum, 

Quasi inventuri mortuam postridifi. 

At illa, vires ut refecit languidas. 

Veloci saltu fovea sese liberat, 

Et in cubile concito properat gradu. 

Paucis diebus interpositis, provolat. 

Pecus trucidat, ipsos pastores necat, 

Et cuncta vastans, saevit irato impetu. 

Tum sibi timentes, qui ferae pepercerant, 
Damnum haud recusant, tanthm pro vit& rogant. 
At illa : “ Memini, qui me saxo petierint. 

Qui panem dederint : vos timore absistite ; 

Illis revertor hostis, qui me laeserant.” 
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29 . 

MUSCA ET MULA. 

Musca in temone sedit, et Mulam increpans, 

“ Qu&m tarda es !” inquit ; 4i non vis citius pro 
gredi ? 

Vide, ne dolone collum compungam tibi.” 
Respondit illa : “ Verbis non mbveor tuis ; 

Sed istum timeo, sell& qui primS. sedens, 

Jugum flagello temperat lento meum, 

Et ora fraenis continet spumantibus : 

Quapropter aufer frivolam insolentiam ; 

Namque iibl strigandum est, et ubi currendum 
scio.” 


30 . 

CANIS ET LUPUS. 

Cam perpasto, macie confectus Lupus 
Fortb occurrit : salutantes dein invicem 
Ut restiterunt ; “ Unde sic, qu®so, nites ? 

Aut quo cibo fecisti tantum corporis ? 

Ego, qui sum longb fortior, pereo fame.” 

Canis simpliciter : “ eadem est conditio tibi. 
Praestare domino si par officium potes.” 
u Quod ?” inquit ille. “ Custos ut sis liminis, 
A furibus tuearis et noctu domum.” 

“ figo verb sum paratus. Nunc patior nives 
Imbresque, in sylvis asperam vitam trahens. 
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Quanti est facilius mihi sub tecto vivere, 

Et otibsam largo satiari cibo !” 

" Veni ergi mecum.” Dum procedunt, adspicit 
Lupus k catena collum detritum Canis. 
u Undi hoc, amice ?” “ Nihil est.” “ Dic, quaeso, 
tamen.” 

“ Quia videor acer, alligant me interdii, 

Luce ut quiescam, et vigilem nox quim venerit : 
Crepusculo solutus, qui visum est vagor : 

Adfertur ultri panis : de mensa sua 
Dat ossa dominus : frusta jactat familia. 

Et, quod fastidit quisque, pulmentarium. 

Sic sine labore venter impletur meus.” 

" Age, si qui abire est animus, est licentia?” 

“ Non plani est,” inquit. “ Friiere quae laudas, 
Canis ; 

Regnare nolo, liber ut non sim mihi.” 


31. 

SOCRATIS DICTUM. 

Quim parvas cedes sibi fundasset Socrates, — 
(Cujus non fugio mortem, si famam adsequar; 

Et cedo invidiaB, dummodi absolvar cinis :) — 

E populo sic, nescio quis, ut fieri solet ; 

“ Quaeso, tam angustam, talis vir, ponis domum?” 
tJtinam,” inquit, “ veris hanc amicis impleam.” 
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32 . 

MARGARITA IN STERQUILINIO. 

In sterquilinio pullus gallinaceus. 

Dum quaerit escam, margaritam repperit : 

“ Jaces indigno, quanta res,” inquit, “ loco ! 
O si quis pretii cupidus vidisset tui, 

Olira redisses ad splendorem maximum ! 

£g5, qui te inveni, potior cui multb est cibus, 
Nec tlbl prodesse, nec mihi quidquam potes.” 


> 33 . 

APES ET FUCI, VESPA JUDICE. 

Apes in alt& quercu fecerant favos : 

Hos Fuci inertes esse dicebant suos. 

Lis ad forum deducta est, Vespa judice : 

Quae, geniis utrumque nosset cilm pulcherrimi. 
Legem duabus lianc proposuit partibus : 
u Non inconveniens corpus, et par est color, 

In dubium plani res ut meriti venerit. 

Sed, ne religio peccet imprudens mea, 

Alveos accipite, et ceris opiis infundite ; 

Ut ex sapore mellis, et form& favi. 

De quis nunc agitur, auctor horum appareat.” 
Fuci recusant. Apibus conditio placet. 

Tunc illa talem sustulit sententiam : 
u Apertum est, quis non possit, aut quis fecerit ; 
Quapropter apibus fructum restituo suum,” 
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34 . 

jESOPUS LUDENS. 

Puerorum in turb& quidam ludentem Atticus 
iEsopum nucibus quilm vidisset, restitit, 

Et quasi delirum risit : quod sensit simul, 

Derisor poti iis quilm deridendus, senex, 

Arcum retentum posuit in media vi& : 
u Heus !” inquit, “ sapiens, expedi quid fecerim !” 
Concurrit populus. Ille se torquet diii, 

Nec quaestionis positae causam intelligit : 
Novissimi succumbit. Tum victor sophus : 

“ Cito rumpes arcum, semper si tensum habueris • 
At si laxaris, quiim voles, erit utilis.” 


35 . 

ARBORES IN TUTELA DEORUM. 
Olim, quas vellent esse in tutelS, sua. 

Divi legerunt arbores. Quercus Jovi, 

Et Myrtus Veneri placuit : Phoebo Laurea, 
Pinus Cybelae, Populus celsa Herculi. 

Minerva admlrans, quar& steriles sumerent. 
Interrogavit. Causam dixit Jupiter ; 

“ Honorem fructu ne videamur vendere.” 

“ At, mehercute narrabit, quod quis voluerit 
Oliva nobis propter fructum est gratior.” 

Tunc sic Deorum genitor, atque hominum sator ; 
“ O nata, meritb sapiens dicere omnibus : 

Nisi utile est quod facimus, stulta est gloria.” 
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36 . 

PAVO AD JUNONEM. 

Pavo ad JunSnem venit, indigni ferens 
Cantus luscinii qudd sibi non tribuerit : 

Illum esse cunctis auribus admirabilem; 

Se derideri, simul ac vocem miserit. 

Tunc, consolandi gratii, dixit Dea : 

" Sed formi vincis, vincis magnitudine ; 

Nitor smaragdi collo praefulget tuo : 

Pictisque plumis gemmeam caudam explicas.” 

44 Qud mi,” inquit, “ mutam speciem, si vincor 
sono V' 

44 Fatorum arbitrio partes sunt vobis datae : 

TKbl forma, vires aquilae, luscinio melos, 

Augurium corvo, laeva cornici omina ; 

Omnesque propriis sunt contentae dotibus/' 


37 . 

MUSTELA ET MURES. 

Mustela quim, annis et senecti debilis. 
Mures veibces non valeret assequi. 
Involvit se farina, et obscuro loco 
Adjecit negligenter. Mus, escam putans. 
Assiluit, et compressus occubuit neci s 
Alter similiter periit, deinde tertius. 
Aliquot secutis, venit et retorridus. 
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Qui saepe laqueos et muscipulam effugerat, 
Proculque insidias cernens hostis callidi, 

,c Sic valeas,” inquit , 4t ut farina es, quae jaces. ” 


38 . 


VULPES ET UVA. 

Fame coacta Vulpes alta in vine& 

Uvam appetebat, summis saliens viribus : 
Quam tangere ut non potuit, discedens, ait ; 

“ Nondum matura est, nolo acerbam sumere.” 


39 . 

EQUUS ET APER. 

Equus sedare solitus qu b fuerat sitim, 

Dum sese Aper volutat, turbavit vadum. 

Hinc orta lis est. Sonipes, iratus fero, 
Auxilium petiit hominis ; quem dorso levans, 
Redut ad hostem ; jactis hunc telis eques 
Postquam interfecit, sic locutus traditur: 

“ Laetor tulisse auxilium me precibus tuis ; 
Nam praedam cepi, et didici qualm sis utilis. 
Atque Ita coegit frajnos invitum pati. 

Tum mcestus ille : “ Parvae vindictam rei 
Dum quaero demens, servitutem repperi.” 
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40. 

VIPERA ET LIMA. 

Ia officinam fabri venit Vipera. 

Haec quilm tentaret si qua res esset cibi. 

Limam momordit Illa contrd. contumax, 

“ Quid me/* inquit, " stulta, dente captas laedere, 
Omne adsuevi ferrum quae corrodere ?" 


41. 

VULPES ET HIRCUS. 

Quilm decidisset Vulpes in puteum inscia. 
Et altiore clauderetur margine. 

Devenit Hircus sitiens in eundem locum ; 
Simul rogavit, “ Esset an dulcis liquor. 

Et copiosus 7* Illa fraudem moliens ; 
u Descende, amice ; tanta bonitas est aquae, 
Voluptas ut satiari non possit mea.” 

Immisit se barbatus : tum Vulpecula 
Evasit puteo, nixa celsis cornibus ; 
Hircumque clauso liquit haerentem vado. 


42. 

PERiE. 

Peras impSsuit Jupiter nobis duas : 
Propriis repletam vitiis post tergum dedit; 
Alienis ante pectus suspendit gravem* 
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43 . 

CAPELLAS et hirci. 

Barbam capellae quilm impetr&ssent ab Jove, 
Hirci moerentes indignari coeperunt, 

Qubd dignitatem foeminae aequ&ssent suam : 

“ Sinite/' inquit, u illas gloria van& frui. 

Et usurpare vestri ornatum muneris, 

Pares dum non sint vestrae fortitudinis.” 


44 . 

GUBERNATOR ET NAUTAS. 

Vexata saevis navis tempestatibus, 

Inter vectorum lacrymas, et mortis metum, 
Faciem ad serenam siibitb mutatur dies : 
Ferri secundis tuta coepit flatibus, 

Nimiaque nautas hilaritate extollere. 

Factus periclo tum gubernator sophus ; 

4t Parc& gaudere oportet, et sensim queri ; 
Totam quia vitam miscet dolor et gaudium.” 


45 . 

NAUFRAGIUM SIMONIDIS. 

Simonides, qui scripsit egregium melos, 
Qub paupertatem sustineret facflids, 
Circumire coepit urbes Asiae nobiles, 
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Mercede accepts, laudem victorum canens. 

H6c genere quaestfis postquam licuples factus est. 
Venire in p&trlam voluit cursu pelagio: 

(fir&t autem, ut aiunt, natus in Cea insul&.) 
Ascendit navem ; quam tempestas horrida 
Simul et vetustas medio dissolvit mari : 

Hi zonas, illi res pretiosas colligunt. 

Subsidium vitae. Quidam curiosior; 

" Simonide, tu ex opibus nihil sumis tuis ?” 
u Mecum,” inquit, mea sunt cuncta.” Tunc 
pauci enatant ; 

Quia plures, onere degravati, perierant. 

Praedones adsunt, rapiunt quod quisque extulit; 
Nudos relinquunt. Forti Clazomenae propi 
Antiqua fuit urbs, quam petiirunt naufragi. 

Hic literarum quidam studio deditus, 

Simonidis qui saepe versus legerat, 

Eratque absentis admirator maximus, 

Sermbne ab ipso cognitum cupidissimi 
Ad se recepit : veste, nummis, familia 
Hominem exornavit. Caeteri tabulam suam 
Portant, rogantes victum. Quos, casu obvius, 
Simonides ut vidit, “ Dixi,” inquit , t€ mea 
Mecum esse cuncta : vos quod rapuistis, perit.” 
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46 . 

MONS PARTURIENS. 

Mons parturibat, gemitus immanes ciens ; 
Eratque in terris maxima expectatio ; 

At ille murem peperit. 


4? - \ 

FORMICA ET MUSCA. 

Formica et Musca contendebant acriter, 

Quae pluris esset. Musca sic ccepit prior : 

“ Conferre nostris tu potes te laudibus ? 

Ubi immolatur, exta praegusto Defim ; 

Moror inter aras, templa perlustro omnia ; 

Iu capite regis sedeo, quilm visum est mihi ; 

Et matronarum casta delibo oscula : 

Lab5ro nihil, atque optimis rebus fruor. 

Quid horum simile tibi contingit, rustica?” 

“ Est gloriosus san& convictus Deum ; 

Sed illi, qui invitatur, non qui invisus est. 

Reges commemoras, et matronarum oscula ; 
figo granum in hyemem quilm studiosi congero. 
Te circa murum video pasci stercore. 

Aras frequentas ; nemp& abigeris, qub venis. 
Nihil laboras ; ideo, quilm opiis est, nil habes* 
Superba jactas tegere quod debet pudor. 
jEstate me lacessis ; quilm bruma est, siles. 

f 
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Mori contractam quim te cogunt frigora. 
Me copi5s& recipit incolumem domus* 
Sati 8 profecti rettudi superbiam.” 


48 . 

HOMO ET ASINUS. 

Quidam immolasset verrem quim sancto Herculi 
Cui pro salute votum debebat su&, 

Asello jussit reliquias poni hordei ; 

Quas aspernatus ille, sic locutus est : 

" Tuum libenter prorsis adpeterem cibum, 

Nisi, qui nutritus illo est, jugulatus foret.” 


49 . 

SCURRA ET RUSTICUS. 

Facturus ludos quidam dives nobiles, 
Proposito cunctos invitavit praemio, 

Quam quisque posset ut novitatem ostenderet. 
Venfire artifices laudis ad certamina : 

Quos inter Scurra, notus urbano sale, 

Habere dixit se genus spectaculi. 

Quod in theatro nunquam prolatum foret» 
Dispersus rumor civitatem concitat : 

Pauli ante, vacua turbam deficiunt loca. 

In scenS, veri postquam solus constitit, 

Sine apparatu, nullis adjutoribus, 
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Silentium ipsa fecit expectatio. 

Ille in sinum repenti demisit caput, 

Et sic porcelli vocem est imitatus su&. 

Verum ut subesse pallio contenderent, 

Et excuti juberent. Quo facto, simul 
Nihil est repertum, multis onerant laudibus. 
Hominemque plausu prosequuntur maximo. 
Hoc vidit fieri Rusticus : “ Non meherculb 
Me vincet,” inquit ; et statim professus est, 

“ Idem facturum mellis se postridib.” 

Fit turba major : jam favor mentes tenet. 

Et deris&ri, non spectaturi, sedent. 

Uterque prodit : Scurra digrunnit prior, 
Movetque plausus, et clamores suscitat. 

Tunc simulans sese vestimentis Rusticus 
Porcellum obtegere, — (quod laciebat scilicet, 
Sed, in priore quia nil compererant, latens) — 
Pervellit aurem verb, quem celaverat, 

Et cum dolore vocem naturae exprimit. 
Adclamat populus , €t Scurram multi simili is 
fmitatum et cogit Rusticum trudi foras. 

At ille profert ipsum porcellum e sinu; 
Turpemque aperto pignore errorem probans, 

" En, hic declarat, quales sitis judices.’ 
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50 . 

VENATOR ET CANIS. 

Adversus omnes fortis veloces feras 
Canis qu&m domino semper fecisset satis. 
Languere coepit annis ingravantibus. 

Aliquando objectus hispidi pugnae suis, 

Arripuit aurem ; sed cariosis dentibus 
Praedam demisit. Hic tum Venator dolens 
Canem objurgabat. Cui senex contr& latrans ; 

“ Non te destituit animus, sed vires meae. 

Quod fuimus lauda, si jam damnas quod sumus/ 
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